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HE courtesy extended to the Dart- 

mouth musical clubs by the Har- 
vard clubs, in proposing a joint concert 
in Boston during the Easter vacation is 
one which has made even more cordial 
the feeling at Dartmouth toward Har- 
vard. It is most gratifying that the 
plan could be carried out, and that the 
result was so successful. It was very 
fitting that the two colleges which draw 
most heavily from Boston and vicinity 
should unite for an evening of this sort, 
and it was most pleasurable for Dart- 
mouth. That the Harvard men saw an 
appropriateness in such an occasion is 
another proof of what has often been 
plain, that those whom Harvard puts 
into office in her various undergraduate 
activities are men as opposite as can be 
itsagined to the type which in some 
quarters is supposed to represent that 
college. The Boston Transcript gave 
the following account of the concert, 
which is reprinted for those of the 
alumni who otherwise might know little 
of the affair: 


April, 1907 _ 





No. 4 

“Harvard and Dartmouth joined 
hands last evening and at Jordan Hall 
the glee, mandolin and banjo clubs of 
these two colleges gave a delightful 
entertainment to an audience which saw 
merit in every number and insisted on 
extras more vociferously and enthusias- 
tically than the most rabid occupant of 
the gallery s’at ina variety theatre. 
Harvard outpointed the boys from Han- 
over about four to one in numerical 
strength, but this was no handicap to 
their guests, for what they lacked in 
numbers they gained in finished expres- 
sion. Harvard mustered nearly forty 
choristers, while Dartmouth had about 
half that many; yet when Dartmouth led 
off with Macy's ‘Ho, Ye Gallant Sail- 
ors,’ and followed with the finale from 
‘The Founders,’ by Wellman 1907, 
there could be no doubt that here was 
the pick of the college singers. They 
sang with the snap and the precision 
which is notable in Yale glee clubs, 
while Harvard gave an impression of 
great volume and a rather lumbering 
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tempo, although it put enough life into 
a melody arranged by Field, 1907, and 
sang Strauss’s ‘Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube,’ a ticklish thing to tackle vocally, 
with fine swinging effect. There was 
little choice between the two mandolin 
_ Clubs, although here again Harvard had 
all the best of it numericilly, The best 
thing the latter had was Schubert’s 
serenade, which was played with a 
remarkable degree of repression and with 
an alm st reverential appreciation of the 


beauties of this haunting melody. The 
Dartmouth boys came _ back with 


» Cubanola,’ a typical mandolin piece, 
and selections from ‘The Founders,’ 
while in R. R. Lane, assisted by M. 
Hullon the guitar, they reveiled an 
expert soloist, His mastey of tricky 
compositions was remarkable and his 
technique was perfect, Dartmouth has 
no banjo club, but Harvard turned out 
with twoscore of strummers on banjeau- 
rine, banjo, mandola and guitar, and 
they ripped out Reeve’s sturdy old 
‘Second Conn«cticut National Guards’ 
march with splendid spriit. 
give ‘The American Patrol’ 
nicely graduated effects, Dartmouth 
sprang a big card in H. S. McDevitt, a 
curly headed fellow with a softly 
humorous baritone voice, and he was 
compelled to sing four ‘coon’ songs 
before his audience would release him; 
but Harvard came back strong with her 
quartet, which for fifteen minutes was 
kept hard at it, with comic ditties, not 
omitting that college lyric, ‘Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,’ and one 
or two pieces of more substantial senti- 
ment. The concert closed with both 
glee clubs filling the stage, Dartmouth 
leading off with Segur’s ‘Dartmouth 
Song,’ and Harvard following with 


They also 


with 
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‘Fair Harvard,’ each club singing with 
the other. Altogether it was a very 
enjoyable concert, reflecting exceptional 
credit on all participants, and sending 
folks home with the feeling that all at 
once they had 
happier. ’’ 


grown younger and 


It is an unfortunate thing when any 
unpleasantness occurs in intercolleziate 
athletics, and it alwtys means that one 
college or the other has wandered afield 
fiom the idea of athletics as a sport. 
The blime is hardly ever monopolized 
by either the party of the first part or 
that of the second. These reflections 
on intercollegiate quarrels in general 
indicate that in any particular case, such 
as that of Williams and Dartmouth, 
faults can be charged to both. But 
granting this some of us are very sure 
thit relations Williams and 
Dartmouth had reached the point where 
open disagreement was preferible to 
the sustaining of an acrimonious rivalry, 
maintained simply out of respect toa 
traditional friendship, under the guise 
of which Dartmouth’s teams 
maligned, her players aspersed, and 
mutual contests bereft of sportsmanship 
and charged with bitterness. 

To be specific, Dartmouth had sub- 
mitted as gracefully as possible for as 
long as seemed reasonable to the policy 
of pinpricks. Many things are done by 
individuals for which a college is not to 
blame, but if the succession of these is 
not interrupted, in time the college 
assumes responsibility. The frequent 
difficulties with the Williams manage- 
ment in arranging contests, the illogi- 
cal conditions imposed from time to time 
for the exchange of games, the friction 
over officials, and the constant applica- 


between 


were 
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tion to Dartmouth athletes of reputa- 
tions made-in-Williamstown, had their 
effect in arousing the query in the minds 
of Dartmouth men as to what substance 
there was in the so-called friendship of 
Williams. 

In regard to the incident which led to 
the breaking of relations with Williams, 
the Dartmouth sentiment is spoken by 
the editorial of the Dartmouth which is 
here reprinted : 

‘*The Athletic Council at its meeting 
last Monday voted that athletic relations 
with Williams be discontinued. This 
was the direct result of the basketball 
game in Williamstown March eighth. 
Dartmouth and Williams were playing 
the game on which the championship of 
the league depended. Williams was 
upon her own floor backed by a large 
crowd of her own partisans. Dartmouth 
was the visiting team and was unaccom- 
panied. The game under the 
direction of a regular league referee, 
who had in previous games shown him- 
self skilled in the rules and efficient in 
enforcing them. When the game had 
been played nearly to the end of the first 
period, trouble arose between the two 
centers. Before the referee could act, 
the crowd rushed on tothe floor and 
attacked the Dartmouth players, strik- 
ing them and brandishing convenient 
furniture. Cooler minds among the 
Williams men finally prevailed, and the 
crowd was induced to resume a position 
outside the field of play. The Dart- 
mouth center was disqualified by the 

-referee for unnecessary roughness, and 
the ruling was accepted. The game 
went on to its conclusion, a Williams 
victory, ten to six. 

“‘The action of the Council has only 
been taken after a thorough investiga- 


was 
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tion and careful consideration of what 
the interests of clean sport demanded. 

“*So far as this particular incident is 
concerned, it is certain that a systematic 
and prolunged attempt was made to bait 
the Dartmouth players into overt acts 
which should bring removals from the 
game. Inthe case of one man on the 
Williams team nothing was too extreme 
for this end. When the policy had 
accomplished its purpose, the crowd of 
excited partisans could not allow the 
referee to care for the game, but pre. 
cipitated a melee in which all members 
of the Dartmouth team alike were 
attacked and struck, though only in an 
effort, as the president of the Williams 
Council explains in the public prints, 
“to reach Lang.’’ The incidents of 
the evening were followed by an editor- 
ial attack in the Wi/liams Weekly, ona 
member of the Dartmouth team, the 
reasons for which exist largely in the 
creations of partisan imaginations, in 
the honest belicf of Dartmouth men. 

“It is beside the point, but it has its 
bearing, that at Dartmouth it has been 
more and more believed that some 
influence is at work at Williams which 
consistently misrepresents her oppo. 
nents. Rivals having been painted 
black enough, and the policy of fighting 
the devil with fire having been carefully 
inculcated into Williams athletics, the 
logical result followed. 

“The real point, however, is this. 
However blameless either party may be, 
such incidents as this furnish the basis 
for the distrust of athletics so strongly 
felt by some. The recent outbreak is 
the culmination of a feeling which has 
been increasingly evident in this partic- 
ular rivalry. Such things cannot be 
endured in college sport. With a keen 
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regret for the loss of the spirit of the 
old-time contests between Williams and 
Dartmouth, the Council has neverthe- 
less felt itself obliged to vote to discon- 
tinue athletic relations with Williams 
until such time as the present feeling can 
be eradicated. The student body fully 
endurses the action. The necessity is 
regrettable but evident. ’’ 

Much resentment has been added to 
the feeling at Dartmouth by the attempt 
on the part of the Williams Record to 
justify the occurrences in question by 
blackening to the utmost the reputation 
of the Dartmouth center asa player. It 
is worthy of note, too, that while Dart- 
mouth is besought to cast the beam out 
of her eye by taking Williams’ word for 
it that the man in question should not 
be allowed longer to represent the Green 
in sports, still the Williams player who 
was involved is rewarded with the cap- 
taincy for next year. 

Williams has lately asserted that 
most of those who rushed upon the floor 
did so to restrain the few who were seek- 
ing to take the game into their own 
hands. The Williams Record of March 
11, however, said in its news columns, -— 
after speaking of the crowd as ‘‘the 
largest ever assembled in Lasell Gym. 
nasium, ’’— . “a free fight was 
narrowly averted when the crowd rushed 
upon the floor,’? and then says editori- 
ally, ‘“The events that interrupted the 
first half of Friday night’s basketball 
game did not look well in print for 
either Williams or Dartmouth. The 
deliberate prize-ring tactics used by the 
Dartmouth player must have disgusted 
all who read newspapers; and, it must 
be added, the Williams action, aided by 
prominent men, in endeavoring to retal- 
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iate, thirty to one, in the few seconds 
before cooler heads got control, was dis- 
tinctly discreditable to the college.” 

Williams further claims that the 
Council investigation was not thorough, 
since the testimony of her men was not 
sought, but evidence enough was found 
in the news columns of her own paper 
to satisfy those who read the accounts 
that some action by the Dartmouth 
Council was necessary. 

The Bi-MonruLy regrets the whole 
course of events. It regrets the feeling 
at Dartmouth as well as the sentiment 
at Williams, But if the events in ques- 
tion could be forgotten or disregarded 
no arrangement could be satisfactory 
until the spirit of recent years should 
be eradicated. Under such circum- 
stances the discontinuing of relations 
was wise. 

It should be added that there is no 
antagonism either in the Council or in 
the College, against Williams, except 
in-so-far as the recent athletic policy 
there has seemed to be indorsed by the 
student body. If it were possible for 
the colleges to meet in the old-time 
spirit, Dartmouth men _ everywhere 
would be pleased. There is no evidence, 
however, that such a result would be 
possible at present, 

The Bi-Montuty has already called 
attention to a committee of the Admin- 
istration known as the Committee for 
the Registration of Teachers. Last 
autumn blanks were sent to all teachers 
who graduated in the classes of 1895 to 
1906 inclusive; these number 249. It 
was the hope of the committee that all 
these blanks would be filled out and 
returned, even if no assistance was 


desired, in order that there might be 
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complete statistics of ®recent graduates 


engaged in teaching. As yet only 87 
blanks have been received. Besides 
these, there are on file the applications 
of 29 Seniors who expect to become 
teachers next year. There are, then, 
only 116 men from whom to select can- 
didates, to meet a very active demand 
for Dartmouth teachers. During the 
past two months about 35 applications 
for teachers have been received, not in- 
cluding those which have come from 
teachers’ agencies. A majority of these 
call for men of experience. They have 
come from all parts of the country and 
include college as well as school posi- 
tions, supervisorships, and principal- 
ships. In many cases excellent salaries 
have been offered. For some of these 
positions the committee has had no suit- 
able candidates. The Bi-MonTHLy takes 
this opportunity to impress upon all Dart- 
mouth graduates who are teachers the 
desirability of having their names on 
file. Blanks will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the secretary, H. E. Burton, 
There is every prospect that this busi- 
ness will develop rapidly, as it is dis- 
covered that the College can furnish 
good teachers. The fact that the 
teacher pays nothing for the service and 
the College makes no financial gain 
from the transaction will be recognized 
by those who employ teachers as a great 
advantage to themselves. And it is, of 
course, an advantage to the College to 
maintain a connection with its grad- 
uates, especially with those who are 
engaged in educational work. 

On April twenty-fourth the Dart- 
mouth baseball team was withdrawn 
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from the field at Providence, in the 
game with Brown, asa protest against 
what is generally admitted to have been 
a grossly unfair decision of the local 
umpire, after three innings of the game 
had been played, and the score was one 
toone. On April twenty-sixth, defore 
the team had returned to Hanover and 
before any investigation of the afiair by 
the Dartmouth Council was possible, 
but after Skillin as captain had made 
public apology to Captain Paine for 
penalizing the Brown men and the 
spectators for the mistake of the umpire, 
and after the Dartmouth had editorially 
expressed the regret of Dartmouth men 
at the occurrence, _ the Brown 
athletic committee voted to _ sev- 
er all athletic relations with Dart- 
mouth. 

We are sorry for this additional inter- 
collegiate squabble. But the result is 
accepted cheerfully. If Brown really 
believes that there is enough in the orig- 
inal incident, even had there been no 
expression of regret from any one, to 
justify the breaking of relations, they 
are best broken. In short, if Brown, 
with a mistake apologized for as a pre- 
text, wishes to abide by her own action, 
and stand sponsor for the break, Dart- 
mouth has no mission to intercept the 
boomerang. The games with Brown 
have been interesting and we shall prob- 
ably miss them, but the rivalry between 
the two colleges has never been a very 
spontaneous affair, and at times it has 


seemed very artificial. It was 
evidently bound to die event- 
ually, by violence or from natural 
weakness. Now it is gone, Reguz- 


escat in pace! 


DARTMOUTH’S CONTRIBUTION TO TEACHING 





Abstract of a talk before the Worcester Dartmouth Club, December, i906, 
by Walter H, Small, Superintendent of Schools at Providence, R. I. 


N the early days of New England 

schools, Harvard College furnished 
the educated teachers, and in some 
places, as in Braintree, they succeeded 
each other for a period of over 125 
years. Harvard graduates flourished 
over the schools of this city, as witness 
the vears when John Adams, after- 
wards President Adams, sat in Wor- 
cester’s ‘‘great chair’? and wielded 
the rod. Harvard occupied the whole 
field for generations, but when the 
little College among the New Hainp- 
shire hills began to turn out its pro- 
duct, a new element was added to the 

educational forces. It soon became a 
' power which had to be reckoned with 
and it retains that place today. 

The first Dartmouth schoolmaster 
to make his mark as a teacher was 
Caleb Bingham of the class of 1782. 
There is and will be no last man. 
Dartmouth will naturally always con- 
tribute effectively to this laudable 
work. Bingham was the first Dart- 
mouth teacher of lasting reputation, 
though seven previous graduates prac- 
tically made this their  life-work. 
Two years after graduation he went 
to Boston and became principal of a 
private girls’ school. His work at- 
tracted such attention that when the 
Boston reading schools were estab- 
lished, in 1790, he was made the first 
principal, and remained in the work 
for many years. He was an eminent 
schoolbook author, the great rival of 
Noah Webster. Both published a 


series of reading books and both pub- 
lished spellers. Bingham’s readers 
sold by the hundreds of thousands. 
He was the author of the first English 
grammar ever used in the Boston 
schools. He was honest, upright, 
straightforward. As an instance of 
this is the following story: The 
treasury of Boston was not overflow- 
ing and it became customary to, pay 
the schoolmasters with warrants that 
were not cashed for many months 
after. Mr. Bingham finally became 
tired of this, and one morning there 
appeared in one of the Boston papers 
an advertisement offering his town 
warrant for sale. This was considered 
an insult, and he was immediately 
haled before the town meeting and 
ordered to apologize. His apology 
ran something like this: ‘‘I have 
done my duty by the town of Boston. 
I have a family to support. I need 
the money. If you will agree to pay 
me regularly as I deserve, I will agree 
never to advertise another warrant.’’ 
He received his money regularly after 
this, though one does not see much 
apology in his reply. 

Incidentally, I might mention an- 
other schoolbook author, Benjamin 
Greenleaf of the class of 1813, the 
author of the old Greenleaf arithinetics 
with which most of us had to wrestle. 

Omitting all college positions, Dart- 
mouth teachers have been found at 
the heads of normal schools, high 
schools, academies, private schools, 
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grammar schools, as superintendents 
at the head of school systems, and one 
graduate, John Eaton, was United 
States Cominissioner of Education for 
fifteen years. ‘These men have proved 
themselves men of action, of educa- 
tional force, grit, working power. 
Today, two normal schools in this 
state and one in Connecticut are pre- 
sided over by Dartmouth men. The 
high schools at Roxbury, Chelsea, 
Everett, Gloucester, Lawrence, Lynn, 
Fitchburg, Wakefield, Arlington and 
a host of other places are controlled 
by Dartmouth men. 

The great Tome Institute at Port 
Deposit has a Dartmouth man as its 
new principal. Dartmouth men are 
superintendents of schools belonging 
to one-half million people in this 
state, and if you will pardon the 
allusion, a Dartmouth man controls 
the schools of two-fifths of the state 
of Rhode Island. 

A Dartmouth man is assistant 
superintendent in Boston, another in 
New York, another in Washington. 
The state superintendent of New 
Hampshire and the superintendents of 
all the principal cities in the state are 
Dartmouth men. 

I mention these simply to show you 
the extent of Dartmouth influence in 
education, especially in New Eng- 
land. 

I have mentioned the class of 1782. 
There were four graduates, twenty-five 
per cent of them gained distinction 
as an educator. I have not had time 
to search the records fully and see 
how this comparison has been main- 
tained since, but I can give you a few 
statistics bearing on this point. Of 
the living graduates I have begun 
with the class of 1842 and taken ten- 
year classes. The record follows: 
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Class Living Teacher Pr.Ct. 


1842 5 I .20 
1852 12 3 25 
1862 34 5 15 
1872 73 10 13 
1882 57 9 16 
1892 62 14 22 
1902 134 27 20 


These do not represent all the teach- 
ing power of these classes ; many men 
taught for a few years and went into 
business or the professions, but except 
for the class of 1902 these per cents 
represent the College’s permanent 
contribution to education. Of my 
own class, 1878, 73 living, there are 
13 teachers, 18 per cent. 

Do recent graduates enter teaching? 
Yes. Class of 1905, 141 living, 29 
teaching, 20 per cent. Class of 1906, 
162 living, 32 teaching, 20 per cent. 

From all this it seems safe to say 
that one-fifth of the graduates from 
the College enter upon teaching, and 
at least 15 per cent remain in the 
work and attain strong positions. 
Travel where you may and you will 
find the hall-mark of the Dartmouth 
man stamped on the schools and 
school systems of the country. Alto- 
gether by rough computation I find 
843 graduates have taught during the 
larger part of their lives. 

The present undergraduate does 
not see Hanover as it was in the old 
winter days. The College from 
Thanksgiving to March was depopu- 
lated, the men spreading like locusts 
over the country, to enrich not to 
devastate. 

Cape Cod in winter was educated by 
the Dartmouth students. As boy in 
the grammar schools I was flogged by 
one Dartmouth man and sent from 
high school to College by another. 
As a freshman teaching on the Cape 
I had on one side of me Black of ’75, 
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since Governor of New York, Holt of 
’76 on the other; and you could not 
throw a stone at a schoolhouse the 
length and breath of that sandspit 
without hitting a Dartmouth man. 

As a boy I went to Worcester ’69, 
late physician at the Insane Asylum 
at Danvers; to Hardy ’70, Judge of 
the Superior Court in this state; to 
Clay, principal of the Roxbury High 
School; to Blaisdell, physician and 
schoolbook author. I know how well 
they can teach and how strong were 
their good right arins. 

Whittier in his ‘‘Snowbound’’ pays 
tribute to a Dartmouth man, Joshua 
Coffin, class of 1817, who was all his 
life a teacher. A large part of New 
England was similarly taught, and 
this list could be made much larger. 

Dartmouth men have not been 
wanderers ; they have spent a genera- 
tion or more in a place. Witness 
John D. Philbrick at Boston; Carlos 


Slafter at Dedham; J. O. Sanborn at 
Hingham; Walter Parker in Boston ; 
Brother Edgerly at Fitchburg. Such 
men leave an impression on a_ place 
which lasts. It is practically inefface- 
able. Beyond the confines of our 
own country the work of one Dart- 
mouth man will stand out preeminent 
in the enlightenment of China. I refer 
to Doctor Charles D. Tenney of the 
class of 1878, to whom the present 
educational reform movement in China 
is largely due. 

This is a sketchy talk simply to 
show how wide a field the Dartmouth 
man has covered in teaching. I often 
wish some graduate had the inclina- 
tion and time to work out a connected 
account of the influence the old Col- 
lege has exerted in this direction. It 
is a good field, a great field, and I 
can only hope some younger graduate 
may become interested and carry this 
theme to completion. 





























EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN CHINA 








An address delivered to the Dartmouth students March 2, 1907, by Presi- 
dent Charles D. Tenney, LL.D., Director of Chinese Government Students 


ETURNING to my Alma Mater 

for the first time since my gradua- 
tion, fills my mind with strange emo- 
tions. I dreamed of life here as you 
are doing and longed to take some 
effective part in the work of the 
world. In all my dreams it never 
occurred to me, when I bid farewell 
to Dartmouth in 1878, that I should 
return to Hanover in the character of 
a Chinese official. On this my first 
visit to the old College, I feel that I 
owe it to you to give a brief account 
of myself, especially as circumstances 
have led me a little out of the usual 
track followed by Dartmouth men. 

I went to China in the year 1882, 
intending to devote my life to mis- 
sionary work, and with several com- 
panions traveled into the interior, a 
journey of ten davs through the 
mountains, into the plateau of central 
Shansi, to establish a new mission 
there. After three years I became 
profoundly dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions of missionary work, and decided 
that my duty lay in the line of educa- 
tion. After some correspondence I 
obtained my release from the service 
of the Missionary Society, and going 
to the Metropolitan Province I organ- 
ized there an independent school of 
Western learning for Chinese boys 
and young men. In the state of 


China at that time this was regarded 
by many as a very dubious undertak- 
ing, but after a hard struggle I made 
it successful. At that time I had no 


intention of entering the service of 
the Chinese government, and was 
much surprised one day to receive an 
invitation to call at the Yamen of the 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, who was at 
that time the highest and most power- 
ful official of China. The Viceroy 
proposed to me that I should arrange 
to have my school carried on by 
assistant teachers for half of each day, 
so that I might act as tutor to his 
children and grandchildren. I did 
this for about six years, spending 
half of my time at the Viceregal 
Yamen, where I divided with a 
teacher of Chinese literature the 
responsibility of training the younger 
members of the Li family. It was of 
great advantage to me to have this 
connection with the Viceroy, as I 
gradually formed the acquaintance of 
a large circle of the leading officials 
of China ina way not usually possible 
for a foreigner; and 1 was able to 
exert some influence in the direction 
of the reform and modernizing of the 
empire. 

In 1896 the spirit of reform had 
worked so far that I was asked by the 
government to close my private school, 
or rather merge it into a government 
school with a wider scope. The times 
were not yet ripe for the establishment 
of elementary and secondary schools 
in the interior, and I therefore organ- 
ized a college and technical school 
called the Peiyang University with a 
preparatory department to do the ele- 
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mentary work that should be done in 
the primary and secondary schools. 
Since that time I have been in the 
service of the Chinese government, 
and a member of the Chinese reform 
patty. It has not all been plain sailing. 
While I have had the cordial support 
of the liberal and progressive, I had 
unqualified hatred of the conservative 
and reactionary. During the reaction- 
ary period from 1898 to 1900 very 
careful management was necessary to 
preserve the university from destruc- 
tion. At- one time students and 
teachers had to be armed and had to 
be on guard day and night to repel 
the attacks of the fanatics. When 
the reactionaries got possession of the 
government and forts of Tientsin, and 
commenced to bombard the university 
and the European concessions with 
Krupp guns, educational work had to 
be suspended and the students scat- 
tered. Soon North China was over- 
tun with foreign soldiers, and after 
the allies had captured the walled city 
of Tientsin and expelled the Chinese 
officials, at the desire both of the 
Chinese and of the foreign military 
authorities I took the position of 
Chinese secretary under the provi- 
sional military government that was 
established. It was necessary to have 
one who understood the language and 
the people to act as an intermediary to 
guard the people from injustice and 
the military governors from misunder- 
standing. 

As soon as the state of the country 
allowed I returned to my educational 
work, reorganized the university and 
(what I regard of greater importance) 
had the privilege of assisting in the 
organizing of lower schools through- 
out the interior of the Metropolitan 
Province. A modern school system 
is now completely organized through- 
out China. It is not yet highly effi- 


cient owing to the lack of a sufficient 
number of well-trained teachers, but 
every year and every month will see 
progress in real efficiency. 

To understand educational reform 
in China you must understand some- 
thing of the old system that is in 
process of reforming. 

China is not a country where educa- 
tion has been neglected. On the con- 
trary, schools were established earlier 
in that country than anywhere else in 
the world. Scholarship and scholars 
have had an influence and dignity in 
China which have never been paral- 
lelled elsewhere. Other countries 
have been ruled by soldiers and by 
priests, but China has always been 
tuled by her scholars. The develop- 
ment of the higher thought came 
early and the precocity of the race 
had its advantages and also its dis- 
advantages. ‘The ancients struck so 
high a note that their posterity have 
been in bondage ever since, lacking 
ambition to think for themselves. 
The form of the written language of 
China has a very intimate connection 
with the question of education, both 
the old and the new. In China as 
elsewhere written language began 
with picture writing and then devel- 
oped into a system of arbitrary sign 
writing. In other races so meagre a 
literature sprung up in the sign writ- 
ing that men were not hindered from 
taking the next step and inventing a 
phonetic system of writing. In 
China, however, the higher thought 
had been so far developed that lan- 
guage in its second stage of develop- 
ment was immediately seized upon by 
the waiting thinkers and a rich and 
varied literature was built up in it, 
comprising philosophy, history, poli- 
tical economy, and poetry. Then 
the vast conservative force of scholar- 
ship held the language forever in that 
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form. ‘The Chinese written language 
has certain characteristics that differ- 
entiate it from every other language 
used by men. 

It appeals to the mind directly 
through the eye. The consequence 
of this has been that characters hav- 
ing the same sound have multiplied, 
since no ambiguity is caused by it. 
All the 45,000 characters of the stand- 
ard Chinese dictionary are read -in 
the Peking dialect with only 420 
different syllabic sounds. In the col- 
loquial men get over the difficulty by 
uniting the single words into poly- 
syllabic combinations, by which the 
meaning may be made clear to the 
ear, but this is not admissible in the 
literary style. No one can talk in 
classical diction and be understood, 
and hence there have never been 
orators in China. Whoever has any- 
thing to say writes it and publishes. 
The literary style represents the 
extreme of conciseness, and therefore 
it is impossible to translate it either 
into colloquial Chinese or into any 
other language without losing all that 
forms iis peculiar literary ‘flavor. 
Since the sound given to a character 
is arbitrary, the written language is 
in so far fitted to be a universal lan- 
guage. The spoken language is 
different in different parts of China, 
but the same literature is read by all. 
Coreans, Japanese, Annamese, Thibe- 
tans, and Mongols have all made use 
of the written Chinese without learn- 
ing to speak Chinese. They have 
simply read the characters with the 
sounds of their own language. This 
quality of the Chinese written lan- 
guage has caused it to be a unifying 
and civilizing influence in the Far 
East and has helped to keep Chinese 
ideals predominant. 

There are two lines of mental 
training in which the study of the 


Chinese characters produces striking 
results. These are memory and 
quickness of perception. | Whether 
the results of their ages of severe 
literary training have become heredi- 
tary, or whether the Chinese race was 
originally highly endowed in this 
direction, it is undoubtedly true that 
Chinese of all classes now excel other 
races in circumstantial memory. As 
the study of their own language must 
always form a part of the modern 
school curriculum, they are not likely 
to lose their fine retentiveness of 
memory in adopting the new educa- 
tion. [am inclined to think that in 
the elementary stages of education in 
America too little attention is given 
to memory training and the reflective 
powers are developed too early. 
Though the Chinese scholar may 
seem to be carrying a double burden 
in the necessity of learning his cum- 
brous written language, there will be 
a compensation in the superb memory 
training involved in it. Quickness of 
perception is taught in mastering the 
literary style because on account of 
its conciseness and lack of inflection 
the mind must be always on the alert 
to grasp the construction and relation 
between the characters used. 

The sudden introduction of the 
modern sciences, which call for greater 
precision of statement than is natural 
to the Chinese, puts a severe strain 
upon the language. The Chinese 
language is undoubtedly lacking in 
exactness. The vagueness of the 
literary style which keeps the wits 
alert to detect the force and relation 
between the characters which make 
up a sentence may be a merit in cer- 
tain forms of composition, but it is ill 
adapted to the expression of the exact 
sciences. The solution of this diffi- 
culty for the present is in using the 
Chinese as the medium of instruction 
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in elementary study and introducing 
English as the medium of teaching in 
the higher branches of modern learning. 

The subject matter of the Chinese 
Classics, i.e., the content of the system 
of education, was ethics. The old 
philosophers, making their survey of 
human affairs, came to the wise con- 
clusion that civilization was differenti- 
ated from savagery by man’s recogni- 
tion of his duty in the different rela- 
tionships of life. So the classical 
writings are taken up with disserta- 
tions upon ethics as applied to private 
relationships and to governmental 
affairs. The doctrine of force is dis- 
countenanced. One of the finest say- 
ings of Confucius is: ‘‘He who rules 
by virtue is like the North Star, 
which keeps its place while all the 
stars turn toward it.’’ The ethical 
teachings of Confucianism leave little 
to be desired. I know that there has 
been an attempt to show that Christian 
ethics are greatly superior to the Con- 
fucian. As the Golden Rule of Christ 
is expressed affirmatively while Con- 
fucius states it negatively, the Chinese 
summary of man’s duty to man has 
been dubbed a Silver Rule. I think 
this is merely a question of rhetoric. 
The real weakness of the old Chinese 
education was that its scope was too 
narrow. There are other realms of 
thought besides the ethical, and these 
are scarcely touched upon in Chinese 
literature. The fact that the Chinese 
scholar confines his attention so exclu- 
sively to ethics also has a tendency to 
give him moral indigestion. As he is 
always reading and writing about 
moral questions, the precepts which 
were intended to govern action become 
stale, and are looked on as matters 
for literary juggling rather than for 
practical life. 

About 1300 years ago the Civil Ser- 
vice Examination system of China 


took its form, and it has continued 
until within a year and a half ago, 
when it was abolished as a necessary 
step in educational reform. The old 
Civil Service Examination system 
embodied a grand idea and it has been 
an element of strength in the old 
civilization of China. It has secured 
the most able men for the government 
service, and it has made China essen- 
tially democratic, so fulfilling long 
ago the ideal towards which Europe 
has been struggling so hard for the 
past two centuries. Its defects in 
view of modern conditions are that it 
has caused mere literary ability to be 
overrated, and practical and mechauni- 
cal ability to be undervalued. By its 
exclusive attention to the classics, 
important branches of human knowl- 
edge have been omitted from the 
scholar’s equipment. It has accentu- 
ated the tendency to regard moral 
maxims as something to be written 
about rather than something to be 
acted upon. It has tended to make 
civil office the only goal of the 
scholar’s ambition, and so has led to 
the overproduction of unemployed 
expectant officials, to the multiplica- 
tion of sinecure offices, and to corrup- 
tion in office. 

I have said as much as time will 
allow of the old system of education 
and must speak of the influences that 
have led China to resolve to reform 
that old system and bring it into line 
with the modern European and Amer- 
ican civilization. 

We have such a conceit of ourselves 
here in America that it seems to most 
of us that on first contact with our 
civilization the Chinese would see the 
superiority of it, and would be driven 
by the sense of their own inferiority 
to imitate us. It would be satisfying 
to our self complacency if this had 
been true, but it is not true. Chinese 
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scholars have not determined to mod- 
ernize their old system of civilization 
because they believe that the foreign 
civilization is essentially superior to 
their own, but they have at last dis- 
covered that modern Western methods 
are more efficient in producing wealth 
and power. They realize that with- 
out greater practical efficiency in these 
respects their national existence is 
endangered. ‘The new Western civil- 
ization has won over the old Eastern 
not by its superior virtue, but by its 
display of force. The first war be- 
tween England and China, beginning 
in 1839, outraged the moral sense of 
China because it forced the opium 
traffic upon the country. It caused 
the Chinese to fear but not to respect 
the Europeans. The campaign of 
1859 and 1860 left the same sort of 
impression. Up to the year 1895 the 
real attitude of China did not change. 
The European nations encroached 
more and more. ‘The number of 
foreigners engaged in trade and mis- 
sionary work increased year by year. 
China recognized the fact that the 
strangers were too strong to be kept 
entirely out, but the only thought or 
ambition was to regulate the inter- 
course with Europeans so that the old 
civilization might be interfered with 
as little as possible. The desire for 
the modern learning was confined to 
those who wished to take part in 
foreign trade or diplomaey. The 
most progressive took no interest in 
any scheme to remodel the ancient sys- 
tem of education or government as a 
whole. A few special schools were 
established to give special training to 
a few in the lines which the new for- 
eign intercourse made important, but 
the Jitterati looked with contempt 
upon this outside learning and would 
by no means consider a man with a 
western training as a scholar. In 


1895 the nation received a rude shock 
in the defeat which the little island 
empire inflicted. In ancient times 
Japan had borrowed its literature and 
civilization from China, and _ the 
reports that Japan was turning from 
that old system to the new learning 
and methods of Europe caused a sort 
of condescending amusement on the 
part of the Chinese scholars; but 
when in 1895 the great empire of 
China suffered humiliating defeat at 
the hands of this little country with 
one-tenth of China’s population and 
with a much smaller proportion of 
China’s area and natural resources, 
the Chinese were forced to reflect upon 
the meaning of the phenomenon. 
The reform party had its real origin 
then under the leadership of Kang Yu 
Wei, Liang Ch’i Chao, and others of 
the Jitterati class. This reform party 
had for its aim a radical change in the 
education and government of the 
whole empire, so that China might 
learn the secret of the wonderful 
power and material prosperity that 
went with the modern civilization. 
The leaders of this new party gained 
the ear of the young Emperor and 
won him over to their ideas. They 
became drunk with this first success 
and pressed forward too rapidly. 
Like many young reformers they 
underrated the forces of conservatism. 
They were both unwise and selfish in 
their plans. They schemed to put 
out of the way the Empress Dowager 
and the senior officials, and so brought 
about a most virulent conservative 
reaction. The Emperor was retired; 
the Empress Dowager was reinstated 
as ruler, and a persecution of the 
reformers commenced. ‘The sober- 
minced conservatives lost their con- 
trol over the situation, and we had 
the insane outbreak of 1900, when the 
reactionaries attempted to purge 
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China once and forever of the for- 
eigners and all their ideas. After 
China had suffered the punishment 
for that mad outbreak, the reformers 
found themselves again in the ascend- 
ant and this time led by an able and 
practical leader, Yuan Shih K’ai, 
who had been dubbed a traitor by the 
reformers in 1898 because he had re- 
fused to be a party to the conspiracy 
against the Empress Dowager and the 
senior officials. ‘The Empress Dow- 
ager had thrown herself into the arms 
of the conservatives in 1898 to save 
her life and position, but she now 
turned about face and supported Yuan 
Shih K’ai and the other progressive 
officials. Since the reorganization of 
the government after the troubles of 
1900 events have moved forward rap- 
idly. Regulations for a complete 
modern school system were drawn up 
and sanctioned. All the available 
scholars that had been trained in the 
special schools previously opened 
were collected and set to work as 
teachers. All the younger scholars 
who had started in the old course of 
study were enrolled in the new 
schools. In 1904 an edict was issued 
announcing that the old system of 
examinations would come to an end 
within ten years ; and in the next year 
another edict was issued announcing 
the summary abolition of the old 
system. This edict of a year anda 
half ago ought to rank with the 
world’s greatest events. It marks 
the turning of one-fourth of the race 
from the old into the new path of the 
modern nations, and involves radical 
changes in all the political, industrial, 
and commercial adjustments of modern 
times. 

Besides the work that is going on 
in the Chinese schools, the scholars 
who are tgo old to enter the schools 
are reading translated books with the 


greatest eagerness, and young men 
are flocking to other countries as far 
as means will allow. Japan being 
nearest receives the greatest number, 
and America and Europe are also 
receiving their share. I have brought 
with me forty from the Northern 
Administration, and the southern 
provinces have also sent delegations 
to America and Europe. With the 
new educational movement go also 
athletics, industrial activity, military 
training, anda desire for reform in 
the organization of government. 

Last year the official commission 
for the study of Western methods of 
government passed through America, 
and since their return schemes for the 
reorganization of the government in 
the direction of the modern represent- 
ative system are being discussed all 
over the empire. 

The question naturally arises: Is 
China really going forward in the 
path of progress, or will the present 
reform movement be snuffed out like 
the abortive movement of 1896? The 
present movement will undoubtedly 
be a permanent one. I do not base 
this opinion on the attitude of Yuan 
Shih K’ai, Tuan Fang, or any other 
of the progressive officials. Intrigue 
may remove any one of the present 
leaders, but the scholar class has now 
become so far imbued with the mod- 
ern spirit that any permanent reversal 
of the current is impossible. It is 
almost certain that there will be 
troubled times during the next ten 
years in China. It is unreasonable to 
expect that so radical a change could 
take place without some disturbances. 
We have three parties at present in 
China, the radical and ill-balanced 
reformers, the sober and moderate 
reformers, and the conservatives. 
There will be continual clashing be- 
tween these parties, there will be 
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scheming and intrigue for personal 
power between individuals; but the 
final result need not be considered 
doubtful. China will take her place 
with the modern progressive nations 
and will ultimately become prosperous 
and powerful. 

I wish to utter a warning. The 
West has underrated the capacity of 
the Mongolian race. Because they 
built up their civilization on strange 
lines in complete isolation from the 
rest of the world, and because, when 
the Europeans opened intercourse 
with the Orientals, they found them 
two or three centuries behind the 
West in the industrial arts, sanitation, 
road making and military equipment, 
the West looked with contempt on 
the Chinese and Japanese as an un- 
developed lot of children. The Jap- 
anese have already shown the world 
its mistake. The Chinese are not 
inferior in mental capacity to any 
race on earth. Owing to peculiar 
conditions they have been  over- 
conservative and unenterprising up 
to the present, and their fine mental 
powers have been wasted in unpro- 
ductive activities. Now that they 
have turned to the new science and 
new methods they will become able 
competitors to the other nations, and 
in the world politics they will be 
valuable friends or dangerous enemies. 
America must rise superior to silly 
race prejudice or the next generation 
will suffer for our mistakes. All laws 
‘that make race discriminations should 
be swept from our statute books. 
What restrictions may be necessary in 
matters of immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, the franchise, must be drawn up 
in recognition of the doctrine of the 
“brotherhood of man’’ and not on 
racial lines. The different races are 
now becoming equalized in power and 
resources, and a conflict of races 
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now would be too terrible in its con- 
sequences to think of. Such conflicts 
took place in the prehistoric and early 
historic periods, and we know some- 
thing of the awful consequences to 
the world. If there should be in the 
future any such movement of race 
against race, both sides being 
equipped with all the resources of 
modern science, the consequences 
would be appalling. 

In the reform party of China there 
is a new sensitiveness to the dignity 
of their own country. With a better 
understanding of the normal inter- 
national relationships, the scholars are 
resenting as never before the rights of 
ex-territoriality exercised by mer- 
chants and missionaries. They are 
resenting the foreign contro! of the 
customs, foreign encroachment on 
Chinese territory, and foreign dicta- 
tion and control in every direction. 
But as the Chinese are adopting our 
science, and learning to think our 


thoughts, they are gaining a new re-. 


spect for us personally, and social 
relations between Chinese and for- 
eigners were never so free and kindly 
as now. 

The moral teachings of the old 
Chinese sages, which still stand for 
the highest wisdom in the minds of 
the people, are a good preparation for 
truly civilized intercourse between 
Mongolian and Caucasian. If we 
were ready to abandon the savagery 
of war, the great Mongolian race 
would be willing to join heartily with 
us in establishing the new era of 
arbitration. We must beware that in 
adopting our civilization they do 
not learn from us new lessons of sav- 
agery. 

The awakening of the Mongolian 
race is a momentous event in the 
world’s history, and whether it means 
a blessing or the ‘‘Yellow Peril’’ 
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depends largely upon ourselves. Now 
is the time for the Christian nations to 
put their house in order. To make 
the relations between the white and 


the yellow races safe and mutually ben- 
eficial those relations must be based 
on mutual respect and on the great 
doctrine of the‘‘Brotherhood of Man.’’ 
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-Percentfrom N.E. 86 86 84 86 86 


N_ examination of the summaries of 
students published in Dartmouth 
catalogues is enough to demonstrate that 
there has been a considerable change in 
the past ten years in the territory drawn 





1896-97 
1. New Hampshire 156 
2. Massachusetts 145 
3. Vermont . 63 
4. Maine 28 
5. New York 27 
6. 


Illinois 20 





‘The above table shows that Massachu- ; 


setts has taken the lead very decidedly 
and that Illinois and NewYork have taken’ 
higher rank in 1906-07 than in 1896-97. 


THE RESIDENCE OF DARTMOUTH STUDENTS 


By Professor Warren M. Persons 





upon for students. If the catalogue for 
the year 1896-47 be compared with that 
for 1906-07 it will be noted thit the 
states rank as follows in total number of 
students attending Dartmouth: 





1906-07 
Massachusetts 500 
New Hampshire 233 
New York . 76 
Vermont 73 
Illinois 67 
Maine 44 


The total numbers of students attend. 
ing Dartmouth and the numbers and 
percentages from New England are 
given in the following table: 
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93 "94 '95 '96 '97 
Total 494 509 556 468 631 
New England 427 440 470 402 546 


Year 





The median points of residence of 
Dartmouth students for various years 
from 1860 to 1906 are shown on the 
accompanying map. If a north and 
south line (meridian) be found which 
divides the student body into halves as 
regards residence, and if the east and 
west line (parallel of latitude) be found 
which likewise halves the student body, 
and the point of intersection be located, 
this point is called the median point. 
All resident students, undergraduate and 
graduate, were taken to determine tnese 
points. Students attending the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College and 
Summer School were excluded from the 
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763 811 879 
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computation. The points were located 

by the class in statistics as follows: 

Median Points of Residence of Dart- 
mouth Students: 


1860 6 miles west of Concord, N. H. 


1870 18 miles northwest of Concord, 
N. H. 


1894 Contoocook, N. H. 

1896 West of Nashua, N. H. 

1897 Rindge, N. H. 

1898 Jaffrey, N. H. 

1899 Hollis Depot, N. H. 

1900 10 miles northeast of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

1901 Athol, Mass. 

1902 Winchendon Springs, Mass. 
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1903 Chelmsford, Mass. 

1904 Newell, Mass. 

1905 Littleton, Mass. 

1906 Concord, Mass. 

Every student has equal weight in 
fixing the position of the median point. 
Professor C. A. Holden has determined 
the center of gravity of the residence of 


177 


undergraduates for 1906-07 to be at 
Cobleskill, N.Y ., which is forty miles 
west of Albany. In the latter computa. 


tion each student is weighted according 
to the distance of his home from the 
parallel passing 


meridian and_ the 
through Cobleskill. 





COLLEGE NEWS 


DEBATING 


The second annual meeting of the 
triangular debating league, composed 
of Dartmouth, Brown, and Williams, 
took place Monday evening, March 4, 
when Dartinouth debated Williams in 
Hanover and Brown in Providence; 
and Williams met Brown at Williams- 
town. Brown won from both Dart- 
mouth and Williams, while Dart- 
mouth defeated Williams. In each 
case the home team supported the 
affirmative of the following question: 
‘* Resolved, that armed intervention is 
unjustifiable on the part of any nation 
to collect in behalf of private individ- 
uals financial claims against any 
American nation.”’ 

The Hanover debate was held in 
Dartmouth Hall, Prof. Herbert D. 
Foster presiding. The Dartmouth 
speakers were: G. H. Howard ’07, 
Craftsbury, Vt.; W. W. Shaw ’10o, 
Lowell; and R. L. Theller ’09, Cam- 
bridge ; the Williams speakers, N. L. 
Ernst ’09, New York City; H. W. 
Toll ‘09, Denver; and J. K. Byard 
’08, Fly Creek, N. Y. The judges 
were: Professor Francis M. Burdick, 
dean of the Columbia Law School ; 
Hamilton Holt, editor of The Inde- 
pendent, and Reverend Frederick 
Lynch, pastor of Plymouth Church, 
New York. The College orchestra 
furnished music. 

Dartmouth’s first speaker, Mr. 
Theller, argued that armed interven- 
tion for the purposes mentioned in 
the question is inconsistent with mod- 
ern standards of civilization; that it 
violates that fundamental principle of 
international law which declares that 
all nations are free and equal ; that it 
endangers the solvency and credit of 


the debtor nation, and opens the door 
to the usurpation of territory, thus 
endangering the very existence of the 
state. 

Mr. Ernst opened the debate for 
Williams by showing the condition of 
South America to be such that justice 
can not be obtained there. The polit- 
ical and judicial systems of South 
American nations, he declared, are 
corrupt beyond all imagination. 

Dartmouth's second speaker, Mr. 
Shaw, refuted Mr. Ernst’s arguments, 
and declared that justice can be ob- 
tained in South America. Mr. Shaw 
further declared that armed interven- 
tion produces the very conditions 
complained of, and that it is injurious 
to debtors, creditors, and third parties. 

Mr. Toll of Williams showed the 
characteristics of armed intervention, 
emphasizing especially the potential 
power which lies in the appearance of 
armored fleets. To take away armed 
intervention, he declared. would be to 
take away with it this beneficent 
effect of potentiality which holds 
South American nations to a sense of 
international duty. 

The last affirmative speaker, Mr. 
Howard, maintained that every sover- 
eignty has a right to choose its time 
and place of payment; that there are 
several efficient substitutes for armed 
intervention, as for instance mixed 
commissions, arbitration or receiver- 
ship, now in use in San Domingo; 
he argued that the consequences of 
armed intervention outweighed in 
unjustifiability any justifiability that 
might attach to the private claim. 
The speaker closed with a summary 
of the affirmative’s case. 

Mr. Byard, the last speaker for 
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Williams, argued that armed interven- 
tion must in all cases be the last re- 
sort,—that it must be the backbone 
of arbitration, that if a debtor nation 
is guilty of bad faith the use of arms 
in the collection of debt would be 
justifiable. 

The decision of the judges in favor 
of Dartmouth was unanimous. 

The speakers for Brown in Provi- 
dence were: Zacharias Chaffee ’07, 
Providence; George Hurley ’o7, 
Providence ; and H. D. Bruce ’o7, 
Moretown, Vt.; and for Dartmouth: 
H. G. Kelly ’07, Omaha; J. B. 
Brown ’07, Everett; J. M. O'Neill 
’o7, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

The speakers for Williams at 
Williamstown were: Roy H. Chase, 
Canandaigua, N. Y.; George D. Car- 
rington, New York City; and E. P. 
Groben, Buffalo ; for Brown: R. N. 
Dennett, South Hadley, Mass.; D. 
N. Stone, Indianapolis, and C. R. 
Brance, Providence. 


CROSSING BLEAK LABRADOR 


One of the most interesting smoke 
talks of the season was that on ‘‘Cross- 
ing Bleak Labrador,’’ by Mr. Dillon 
Wallace, Saturday evening, March 16. 
Mr. Wallace, who was the companion 
of Leonidas Hubbard four years ago 
in the expedition in which Mr. Hubbard 
through insufficient preparation and lack 
of food, lost his life, gave a most interest- 
ing address, describing in general the 
country itself and narrating in detail his 
own experience in 1905, in behalf of the 
Outing Magazine. The objects of this 


successful exploration were to examine 
the old Indian trail which runs from the 
post at Hamilton Inlet to the interior, 
to find the source of the George River, 
and to make new maps of the region. 
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Mr. Wallace illustrated his talk with 
excellent lantern slides made from pho- 
tographs taken by himself. 


FRATERNITY ELECTIONS 


Fraternity elections, during the re- 
cent chinning season, were as follows 
(all Freshmen unless otherwise stated ) : 

Pst Upsi.on—H. S. Beal, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; C. W. Devine, Pueblo, 
Colo.; A. B. Doggett, Jr., Brooklyn ; 
W. C. Douglass, New York City; 
G. A. Graves 2nd, Springfield, Mass. ; 
H. H. Hobbs, Thorndike, Mass. ; 
K. N. Merritt, Grand View, N. Y. ; 
T. A. Smith, Hanover; L. B. Wal- 
lace, Rochester, N. H.; P. Whit- 
comb, Boston. 

K. K. K.—C. A. Wood ’o08, Mil- 
bank, S. D.; F. A. Carroll ’oo9, 
Worcester; H. B. Chadbourne, 
Chelmsford, Mass.; H. C. Coffin, 
Everett; T. A. Foster, Portland; 
G. Gleason, Somerville ; S. H. Floyd, 
Chicago; J. R. Lowell, Portland; 
E. D. Mower, Burlington, Vt.; W. 
W. Shaw, Lowell; N. A. Sherman, 
Allston, Mass.; S. B. Whipple, 
Lowell; J. S. Wilson, Concord, 
N. H. 

ALPHA DELTA PHI—C. A. Riley 
’08, Omaha; F. Barnet, Chicago; 
J. E. Donney, Newtonville; C. J. 
Fay, Roxbury; J. Frame, Newport, 
R. I.; H. G. Hedges, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; J. V. McPherson, Oak Park, 
Ill.; K. Van R. Nicol, South Haven, 
Mich.; E. J. Shattuck, Norwood, 
Mass.; S. B. Smith, Troy, N. Y.; 
R. W. Thompson, Concord, Mass. ; 
R. L. Woodcock, Oak Park, Ill. 

DELTA KAPPA  EpstLon—W. 
Ayres, Barre, Vt.; L. H. Bankart, 
Bridgton, Me.; P. B. Burry, Cleve- 
land; D. H. Curtis, Brooklyn; T. 
H. Heneage, Oak Park, Ill.; G. H. 
F. Kidder, Orange, N. J.; A. H. 
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Lord, Hanover; W. C. Meagher, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; A. G. Mee- 
han, Concord, N. H.; L. Powers, 
Newton ; C. K. Pevear, Boston; S. 
A. Mathewson, New York City ; J. E. 
Sickman, Holyoke; O. W. Hiestand, 
Chicago; L. F. Stern, Chicago ; C. 
W. Tobin, Boston. 

THETA DELTA CuHI—J. W. Bates, 
Somersworth; L. Bartlett, South 
Hadley; F. P. Burton, Brookline ; 
H. N. Cushman, Brighton; J. A. 
Ferguson, Dorchester; P. M. Forris- 
tall, Malden; J. T. Farwell, Berlin, 
N. H.; M. E. Hannon, Dorchester; 
J. F. Jewett, Brookline; H. W. 
Jones, Malden; W. H. Norton, Win- 
throp, Mass.; R. E. Parker, Read- 
ing, Mass.; S. Pishon, West Rox- 
bury, Mass. ; J. M. Porter, Malden ; 
E. H. Pierce, Newtonville; R. T. 
Williams, Roxbury. 

Put DELTA THETA—H. C. Comey, 
Melrose; H. R. Cowles ’o9, Des 
Moines; R. C. Floyd, Brookline ; 
J. H. Field, Jr., Nashua; H. C. 
Hutchins, Boston; T. J. Leonard, 
Lancaster, N. H.; R. L. Macomber, 
Boston; C. G. Merrill, Ottsumwa, 
Ia.; E. S. Pratt, Brookline; A. A. 
Ricker, St. Johnsbury; H. W. 
Sprague, Brockton; E. M. Stark ’og, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; G. A. Tyler, 
Houston, Tex.; R.L. Wing, New 
Bedford ; R. W. Wilson, Springfield. 

BETA THETA PI—R. G. Baldwin, 
West Lebanon, N. H.; J. Baldwin, 
Somerville; J. W. F. Hobbs, North 
Hampton, N. H.; H. R. Harrison, 
Denver; E. G. Stewart, Chariton, 
Ia.; L. S. Wiggin, Somerville. 

Sigma Cu1—R. D. Ambercrombie, 
Lawrence; H. P. Hinman, No. 
Stratford, N. H.; M. L. Holmes, 
Newton; F. D. ‘Kohler, Brooklyn ; 
A. Lee, Danvers, Mass.; C. G. Peat- 
tie, Saratoga Springs; F. O. Robin- 
son, Belmont, Mass.; R. A. Sherwin, 


Orange, Mass.; I. D. Stone, Troy, 
N. Y.; J. W. Richmond, Windsor, 
Vt. ; H. M. Larson, Jr., Brooklyn. 

Put Kappa Psi—F. D, Armstrong, 
Winchester, Mass.; P. M. Cowan, 
Allston, Mass. ; H. H. Driver, Alle- 
gheny; J. Drummond, Jr., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; J. R. Everett, So. 
Framingham, Mass.; S. Josselyn, 
No. Andover, Mass.; G. L. McClin- 
tock, Boothbay Harbor, Me.; R. G, 
Pierce, Dorchester; F. Worcester, 
Allegheny. 

Put GAMMA DELTA—O. J. Crafts, 
Manchester; J. H. Dingle, Omar, 
Del. ; R. R. Gorton, West Newton; 
H. Fall, Malden; R. J. Hunter, 
Rockford, Ill.; E. R. Palmer, Pad- 
ucah, Ky.; D. F. Palmer, Paducah, 
Ky.; E. B. Prescott, Laconia; A. P. 
Salmon, Newton; O. H. Shenstone, 
Toronto; R. W. Sheets, Rockford, 
Ill. ; J. C. Shambow, Woonsocket ; 
G. C. Spokesfield, Worcester. 

DeL_tTa Tau DELTA—L. T. Allen, 
Dorchester; W. W. Dudley, Way- 
land, Mass.; H. V. Hyde, Lyun; 
N. N. Prentiss, Cambridge; W. B. 
Knapp, Stoneham, Mass.; E. M. 
Steward, Chicago; B. A. Williams, 
Jackson, O.; C. F. Scott, Worcester ; 
M. C. Taylor, Worcester. . 

Cur PHi—E. P. Albert, Elmhurst, 
Ill.; M.C. Blake, Canandaigua, N. 
Y.; D. R. Bryant, Chicago; G. R. 
Carpenter, Binghamton; D. D. 
Craft, Chicago; J. T. Douglas, 
Methuen, Mass.; R. W. Hyde, Mil- 
ford, N. H.; F. L. Meleney, Brook- 
lyn; M. Stanton, Newton; J. B. 
Thomes, Portland; G. F. Thurber, 
Nashua. 

Kappa SIGMA—E. C. Amidon ’07, 
Millers Falls, Mass.; E. W. Small- 
man ’08, Malden; H. B. Peterson 
‘09, Waltham; C. B._ Baxter, 
Hyde Park, Mass.; B. C. Miller, 


Albany; R. C. Norris, Cleveland ; 
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E. A. Paul, Wakefield, N. H. 

Cui Tau Kappa—C. A. Bardwell, 
Dorchester; L. A. Bull, Billerica, 
Mass.; A. P. Fowler, Yonkers, N. 
Y.; A. A. Gordon, Barre, Vt.; R. 
B. Eaton, Roxbury, Mass.; C. S. 
Lyon, Holyoke; L. C. Langdell, 
Milford, N. H.; P. W. Stickney, 
Fargo, N. D.; H. S. Winship, Pas- 
saic, N. J.; A. J. Scarlett, West 
Boylston, Mass. 

Put SIGMA KappaA—M. E, Com- 
stock, West Medford; C. L. Cram- 
ford, Rockford, Ill. W. S. Nay, 
Dorchester; H. O. Mills, Jamaica 
Plain; J. R. Kinney, Winthrop, 
Mass.; H. L. Judd, Cleveland; C. 
E. Rice, Pittsfield, Mass.; J. C. 
Warnock, Meriden, Conn.; J. H. 
Young, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

PukWANA—J. C. Brooks, Clare- 
mont; P. P. Brooks, Claremont ; W. 
H. Deering, Saco, Me.; D. W. 
Greenwood, Farmington, Me.; T. C. 
Park, Grafton, Vt.; G. H. Jenks, 
Claremont, N. H.; W. D. Wilkin- 
son, Berkeley, Cal. 

BASKETBALL 

With an anti-climax as unexpected 
as it was disastrous, the College bas- 
ketball team concluded its season 
March 8 with a defeat at the hands of 
Williams. After winning twelve con- 
secutive games, including victories by 
decisive scores over Pennsylvania, 
Yale, Harvard, and all the New Eng- 
land league teams, the weakened 
Dartmouth team on its final trip, lost 
four out of five games and the New 
England championship. Sickness 
and consequent lack of practice had 
so undermined the potential strength 
of the team that its failure to win 
these games was excusable; in fact 
the work, done under the most adverse 
circumstances, was highly creditable. 

The scores of the last five games 
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were as follows: March 4, in Cam- 
bridge, Harvard 18, Dartmouth 17; 
March 5, in Boston, Dartmouth 22, 
Technology 16 ; March 6, in Provi- 
dence, Brown 22, Dartmouth a1; 
March 7, in Medford, Tufts 23, 
Dartmouth 16; March 8, at Williams- 
town, Williams 10, Dartmouth 6. 
During the season Dartmouth scored 
600 points to its opponents’ 235. 

The final standing in the New Eng- 
land league was as follows: Williams 
won 5, lost 1, percent 833; Dart- 
mouth, 4, 2, 667 ; Brown, 2, 4, 333; 
Wesleyan, 1, 5, 167. 

At a meeting of the basketball team 
on Saturday, March 23, Benjamin 
Lang ’09 was unanimously elected 
captain for the year 1907-’08. Lang 
has played on the football and basket- 
ball teams ever since entering College, 
and last year was chosen All New 
England basketball center. He pre- 
pared for Dartmouth at Cushing 
Acadeiny. 


DOCTOR GRENFELL’S LECTURE 


Under the auspices of the College 
Church and the College Dr. Wil- 
fred ‘I’. Grenfell, whose work among 
the Labrador fishermen has occasioned 
such widespread interest, spoke to a 
large audience, Monday evening, 
March 25, in the church. 

Doctor Grenfell is an Oxford grad- 
uate, and for some time was a practic- 
ing physician among the poor of Lon- 
don. Always interested in the sea 
and in sailors, he began his mis- 
sionary work by cruising with 
the fishermen of the North sea, 
from the Bay of Biscay to the 
coasts of Scotland, Norway, and 
Iceland. In the summer of 1892 he 
went to the banks of northeastern 
North America. 

From this beginning, when he 
cruised in a small sailing vessel back 
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and forth for eight hundred miles 
along an unmapped and unlighted 
coast, among a people shut off for 
eight months of the year from all 
communication with the rest of the 
world, his work has grown most won- 
derfully. His present hospital ship 
is a steel steamer. He has also estab- 
lished four hospitals along the coast, 
two hundred or more miles apart, each 
with its own staff and equipment, in- 
cluding a steamer; has founded 
schools, has started co-operative 
stores, which have been of the great- 
est advantage to the people in deliver- 
ing them from the oppression of the 
trucking system ; has built an orphan 
asylum, sawmills, and shops. All 
this has been done to make real to a 
helpless and hopeless people the truth 
and the reality of the Gospel message, 
to prove to them that it means help 
and hope. 

Doctor Grenfell tells this wonderful 
story in such an unassuming and 
manly way that it is easy to under- 
stand that the possibility of his large 
accomplishment has depended in no 
sinall measure on his remarkable per- 
sonality. The lecture was illustrated 
by fine colored views, nearly all made 
from photographs taken by Doctor 
Grenfell himself. 


THE SALTER BEQUEST 

By the terms of the will of Mr. 
Thomas P. Salter, a former New York 
merchant and member of an old Ports- 
muth family, the residue of the estate 
amounting to probably $300,000 is left 
to Dartmouth College after serv- 
ing other uses. the will was 
executed January 3, 1906, and G. Ralph 
I.aighton and Charles F. Shillaber of 
Portsmouth are named as executors and 
trustees. A codicil of May 7, 1906, 
names as executors and trustees Charles 


F. Shillaber and Harry E. Boynton, 
and makes this additional bequest at 
the sister’s death : $10,000 to the South, 
or Unitarian, parish of Portsmouth as 
the Thomas P. Salter fund. Should 
any of the corporations named 
cease to exist, their bequest goes to 
Dartmouth. 


.COLONEL BRYAN’S ADDRESS 

Hon. William J. Bryan addressed an 
enthusiastic Dartmouth gathering in 
Bissell] Hall Friday noon, April 26. 
It had been intended to have Colonel 
Bryan speak to the College and the town 
people from the porch of College Hall, 
but the rain made it necessary to have 
the speaking in the gymnasium and to 
restrict the attendance to men of the Col- 
lege. 

“I'm always glad to talk to college 
students,’’ said Colonel Bryan, ‘‘and 
the pleasure that I find in speaking to 
college students in general is increased 
at Dartmouth because of the fact that 
you who study here have the inspiration 
of large memories, for among your 
alumni are many grat and laudable 
men who have molded the thought and 
action of the world. I have upon the 
wall of my library a picture of your 
most famous son, given me asa reminder 
ofmy first visit to Dartmouth, and I 
have alsoa picture of your most illus- 
trious living graduate, who is doing so 
much towards consecrating noble learn- 
ing to the service of the people,”’ 

Coming to his main theme, Colonel 
Bryan said: “If you doa large work, 
you must have positiveness, ainbition 
and faith. Knowledge and earnestness 


are essential to success and_ service. 
The wise man gets the idea into his 
head, the foolish man gets it in the neck. 

















‘*Second, a worthy ambition is lauda- 
ble. I believe in universal education, 
I repudiate any theory of civilization 
that decrees the refinement of the few. 
When God gave brains to all, He gave 

the best possible proof that all should 

use their brains, Education, when ac- 

companied by a healthful purpose, will 

teach men that the only true ambition 

is that of devotion to others, by which 

men attempt to rise, not on the pros- 

trate forms of their fellows, but by rais- 

ing the level on which they themselves 

stand. 

‘*Finally, if you doa large work you 
must have faith, You must have faith 
in yourselves. Without that you cannot 
be conscious of a moral purpose and en- 
thusiasm. You must have faith in man- 
kind. Be not afraid to trust the people 
of this world, It is better to trust and 
be occasionally deceived than to become 
cynical and trust none, Again, you 
must have faith in the form of govern- 
ment in which you live. It is the best 
form ever conceived. Its advantages 
have not only ben proved by argument, 
but tested by experience. All over the 
world our political ideas are not only 
planted, but are growing. The party of 
the people is the growing party, and the 
party of the aristocracy is the dying 
party—that’s true the world over. 
Moreover, our own effort to elect sena- 
tors by direct vote is an effort to bring 
our government still nearer the people. 

‘And last, you must have faith in 
your God, faith in the final triumph of 
the truth. There is power in the man 
who has faith in that arm that will still 
do battle after his own arm has fallen 
lifeless. ‘One with God shall chase a 
thousand, and two shall put ten thousand 
to flight.’ * 
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Colonel Bryan left at 2  o’clock for 
North Stratford, where he spoke again 
in the evening, 


BASEBALL 


The College baseball team, under 
the leadership of Captain Skillin and 
Coach McCarthy, opened its season 
auspiciously by winning the four 
games played on the southern trip, 
and the first two home games. 
The victories in the South were 
over Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, the University of Virginia, 
the United States Naval Academy, 
and Georgetown University. Three 
preliminary games with Washington 
and Lee were prevented by rain, 
and a fourth game, with Holy Cross 
at Worcester April 13, was canceled 
on account of snow. In the first two 
home games Dartmouth shut out both 
Massachusetts State College and Nor- 
wich University. The rest of the 
schedule is as follows : 


April 29—Colby at Hanover. 

May 1—Bowdoin at Hanover. 

May 4—Vermont at Hanover. 

May 6—Holy Cross at Hanover. 

May 8—Yale at New Haven. 

May g9—Wesleyan at Middletown. 

May 1o—Fordham at New York. 

May 11—Princeton at Princeton. 

May 13—Tufts at Hanover. 

May 15—Lafayette at Hanover. 

May 18—Amherst at Hanover. 

May 24—Wesleyan at Hanover. 

May 25—Eastern College Athletic Association 
at Hanover. 

May 29—Exeter at Exeter. 

May 30—Holy Cross at Worcester. 

May 31—Ambherst at Amherst. 

June 4—Atabama at Hanover. 

June 5—Alabama at Hanover. 


Q9—WASHINGTON AND 
LEE 3 
Dartmouth opened the season April 
g, with a victory over Washington and 
Lee at Stanton, Va. Dartmouth 
clearly outclassed the Virginians, both 


DARTMOUTH 
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at bat and in the field. While Dart- 
mouth hit safely fifteen times, Beckett 
and McDuffee prevented the locals from 
making a single hit. The score: 








DARTMOUTH WASHINGTON AND LEE 
ab bh po a e ' ab bh po a e 
Sc'ldmil’r,1b 5 3 8 o o Willis,3b 4 01 20 
Merritt, rf 5 2 0 o oPorter,cf,p 4 0 1 o 3 
M’Devitt, cf 6 3 2 1 oBugley,2b 301 20 
Skillin, lf 5 2 1 o oLuhn,1 2 013 0 o 
Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 5 2 o 2 1 Anthony,c 4 o10 2 3 
Rich’rds'n,s 5 2 1 2 1 Johnson,If 3 000 1 
Norton, 2b 4 0 o 2 o Piper, rf 30000 
McLane,c 2 0 8 o oChatham,s 301 21 
Beckett,p 1 0 0 © oGw’'ttiney,p 200 5 1 
Shoppelry,c 2 0 7 © o| 
McDuffee,p 2 1 0 2 1 





Totals _ 421527 9 3, Totals 28 02713 9 





Innings ises4 6 657 8 9 
Dartmouth 3021 0300 0-9 
Washington and 

Lee 0001001 1 Oo} 





Runs—Schildmiller 3, Merritt 2, Richardson 
2, McDevitt, Skillin, Willis, Porter, Bugley. 
Two-base hits—McDevitt, Grebenstein. Stolen 
bases—Schildmiller, Skillin, Richardson. First 
base on balls—off Beckett 2, off McDuffee 2, 
off Gwattiney 4. Struck out—by Beckett 8, 
by McDuffee 7, by Gwattiney 9. Umpire— 
Dillon, Time—t1 hr. 37 min. 


DARTMOUTH 4—VIRGINIA 3 
At Charlottesville, April 10, Dart- 
mouth defeated the University of Vir- 
ginia 4 to 3. The game was interesting 
throughout, the play being superb on 
both sides in spite of the fact that the 
weather was very cold. 





DARTMOUTH VIRGINIA 




















ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Sc’ldmil’r, rb 4 1 8 2 oHoraker,s 5 2 1 4 0 
Merritt, rf 4 1 1 0 o Walker,cf 4 1 100 
M'Devitt,cf 4 1 2 2 oSawyer,2b 5 1 2 4 2 
Skillin, p 4 1 1 4 o Dalton, lf 5 °01ro0°0o 
Gr'b’nst’n, 3b 4 0 0 1 1 Thom, rf oe ot oe 
Rich’rds’n,s 4 1 4 0 1 Hoff, 3b 40020 
Smith, lf 4 © t © oJohnson,1b 2 112 0 © 
Norton, 2b 3 1 0 4 2 Maury,c 40700 
Shoppelry,c 3 110 0 o Fulton, p 30020 
Totals 34 72713 4 Totals 36 62513 2 
Innings _ira Ss Se 9 
Dartmouth 20002000 0-4 
Univ. of Virginiao o 1 0 © 2 0 0 o—3 


Runs—Merritt, McDevitt, Smith, Norton, 
Horaker, Walker, Fulton. Two-base hits—Mc- 
Devitt, Walker. First base on balls—off Skillin 
3, off Fulton 2. Struck out—by Skillin 9, by 


Fulton 7. Passed ball—Maury. Double plays 
—Mc Devitt to Richardson ; Thom to Johnson. 
Umpire—Hoffner. Time—1 hr. 34 min. 


DARTMOUTH 8—Navy 2 


Dartmouth outplayed the midshipmen 
at Annapolis, April 11, and won, 8 to 2. 
The Navy looked dangerous in the 
eighth inning, with three men on the 
bases and no one out, after scoring one 
run. Buta great triple play by Dart- 
mouth cut off its hopes. With Ducey, 
Purnell and Lange on the bases, Stiles 
drove a hot one to Norton, who held it 
and threw the ball to Schildmiller, 
catching Lange off the base, and Schild- 
miller shot the ball to Richardson before 
Purnell could return to the bag. Glaze 
and Hazelton held the midshipmen to 
four hits. The score: 





DARTMOUTH NAvy 

ab bh poae ab bh po ae 
Se’dmil’r, rb 5 110 1 0o/Ducey, rf 31°00 
Merritt, rf 2 2 0 o/Purnells 401 31 
M’Devitt, cf 4 2 0 o ojLange, If .e 2 0 @ 
Skillin, lf 5 2 1 1 oStiles, rb 3 O11 © 2 
Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 2 t 1 © 1\Jones,c 4°920 
Smith, 3b 201 0 1\V’nA’ken,p41 1 3 0 
Rich’rds’n,s 5 0 2 2 2|Bacon,2b 411121 
McLane,c 2 0 5 1 ojHarris,3b 4 021 5 
Shoppelry,c 2 o 3 © ojBattle, cf 20100 
Norton, 2b 4 1 231 
Glaze, p 30020 
Hazelton,p 10021 

















Totals 39 92712 6 Totals 32 42710 9 
~ Innings ia324 5 67 3 9 
Dartmouth 21001 300 1-8 
Navy © 00001 0 1 O—2 





Runs—Schildmiller 2, Merritt 2, McDevitt, 
Skillin, Norton, Glaze, Purnell, Van Auken. 
Two-base hits—McDevitt, Lange, Van Auken. 
Stolen bases—Schildmiller, Merritt, Mc Devitt, 
Skillin, Richardson, McLane, Lange, Stiles, 
Van Auken, Bacon. First base on balls—oft 
Hazelton 3, ott Van Auken 2. Struck out—by 
Glaze 4, by Hazelton 2, by Van Auken 8. Triple 
play—Norton to Schildmiller to Richardson. 
Umpire—Pensmith. Time—t hr. 35 min. 


DARTMOUTH 4— GEORGETOWN 3 

Beckett pitched superb ball against 
Georgetown in Washington April 12, 
and, with brilliant infield support, won 
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his game 4 to 3. The Green clinched the 
game in the first inning, when a combina- 
tion of hits and errors netted four runs. 
Byrnes batted strongly for the locals. 
The score: 


DARTMOUTH 


G EORGETOWN 
ab bh po a 

















ab bh po a e e 
Sc’ldmil’r. 1b 5 116 0 ojDevlin,2b 4 1 1 0 © 
Merritt, rf 4 1 2.0 ojScheller,s 4 0 3 4 3 
M’Devitt, cf 4 1 1 0 oj/Smith,3b 4 2221 
Skillin, If 5 © 1 © o|Simon, cf 4%3¢00 
Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 3 t © 4 o|Byrnes, If 4 2 7 © 2 
Rich’rds’n,S 5 © 1 3 oj|Courtney, If 4 0 4 0 0 
McLane,c 4 1 6 2 o|Duggan,rf 4 0 000 
Norton, 2b 3 1 0 3 o/Mudd,c $oyx ¢ 
Beckett, p 2 1 0 4 1\€antwell,p 3 0 0 20 
Totals 35 72715 1| Totals 34 627 9 6 
Innings rs ega 8 8 3 FO 
Dartmouth 40000000 0O—4 
Georgetown 20010000 0-3 


Runs—Schildmiller, Merritt, McDevitt, Rich- 
ardson, Devlin, Smith, Byrnes. Home run— 
Byrnes. Two-base hit—McLane. Sacrifice 
hits—McDevitt, Beckett, Scheller. Stolen base 
—Byrnes. First base on balls—off Cantwell 
5. Struck out—by Beckett 5. by Cantwell 7. 
Passed ball—McLane. Umpire—Betts. Time 
—1 hr. 47 min. 


DartmoutTH 4— MASSACHUSETTS O 

Dartmouth opened the home season 
April 20 by defeating Massachusetts 
State College, 4 too. The game was 
played on the campus in the } resence of 
five hundred shivering spectators. 

In spite of the cold wind, however, 
the game was an excellent one. Glaze, 
Dartmouth’s cold weather pitcher, 
pitched a speedy and heady game, and 
had little trouble in shutting out his 
opponents. Only one man, O’ Donnell, 
could do anything with his delivery, and 
nine batsmen went out on _ strikes. 
Cobb, also, pitched excellent ball, and 
with good support would have held Dart- 
mouth toai1tooscore. Both pitchers 


fielded their positions strongly. Schild- 
miller’s all around game and plays by 
Grebenstein 
features. 


and Richardson’ were 
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DARTMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS STATE 














ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 

Sc'ldmil’r, 1b 4 210 0 o O'Grady, lf 3 0 1 0 o 
Merritt, rf 4 1 0 o oCobb,p ©0260 
M’Devitt, cf 3 1 © o o Clark, cf 40200 
Skillin, lf 4 1 1 o oO'Donnell,s 4 2 0 4 1 
Grb’nst’n, 3b 4 0 3 1 o/Shattuck,2b 2 0 1 o 1 
Rich’rds’n, Ss 4 0 3 2 o|Warner,rf 2 000 0 
McLane,c 3 1 9 1 1\Johnson,rb 3 o12 0 1 
Norton, 2b 3 0 1 1 1/Smith,c 4:0.6 8.0 
Glaze, p 3 0 © 5§ o|Shaw, 3b 200 33 
Totals 32 62710 2| Totals 27 22414 6 

Innings ts 3 4. 3-6-3799 

Dartmout I0000tr 0 2 X—4 





Runs—Schildmiller 2, Merritt, McDevitt. Three- 
base hit—Schildmiller. Sacrifice hits—McDevitt, 
Shattuck 2, O’Grady. Stolen bases—Merritt. First 
base on balls—off Glaze 2. Struck out—by Glaze 9g, 
by Cobb 5. Passed ball—Smith. Double play— 
Richardson to Schildmiller. _Umpire—Kilourhy. 
Time—t hr. 22 min. 


DARTMOUTH 7—NoRWICH O 

Dartmouth again scored a shutout 
April 22, defeating Norwich University 
in the first game onthe Alumni Oval, 
7too. McDuffee held the visitors at 
all times, while’ Reid weakened in the 
sixth and eighth innings and allowed the 
locals to win an easy victory. Richard. 
son’s hitting was superior; his clean 
triple and home run netted fowr scores. 
Brown, the visiting shortstop, did clever 
work, accepting eight chances. Schild- 
miller’s work at first base was superb. 
The score: 














DARTMOUTH NORWICH 
ab bh po a e ab bh po ae 
Se’ldmil’r,1b 4 1 9 1 o Brown,s 30170 
Merritt, rf 3 0 o 1 oKnight,2b 30420 
M’Devitt, cf 3 1 1 o oHayden,c 3031 2 
Skillin, lf 3 1 © o o Watson,cf 3 0 300 
Smith, 3b 3 1 o rt 0O'’D'nn'll, 3b 3 1 0 20 
Rich’rds’n,s 4 3 2 0 1 Clark, If 3 012 0 o 
Norton, 2b 3 0 2 3 oStebben,If 30101 
Shoppelry,c 4 111 2 o Carswell,rf 3 0000 
McDuffee,p 4 o 2 4 o Reid, p $3 4.3 
Totals 31 82712 1 Totals 27 22416 4 
Innings 2 2S. 6. 8 OS ew 
Dartmouth zr0000 306 3 xX-7 





Runs—Richardson 2, McDevitt 2, Skillin, Schild- 
miller, Smith. Three-base hit—Richardson. Home 
run—Richardson. Sacrifice hits—Merritt, Smith. 
Stolen bases—Mc Devitt, Skillin, Shoppelry. _ First 
base on balls—off Reid 2. Struck out—by McDuffee 
10, by Reid 2. Hit by pitched ball—Norton. Passed 
balls—Hayden. Umpire—Kilourhy. Time—th. 25m. 
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DARTMOUTH 9--TUFTS 4 

In a loose contest at Medford, April 
25, Dartmouth defeated Tufts g to 4. 
The visitors outplayed the locals in all 
departments, especially with the sticks. 
In the seventh they bunched five hits 
with several errors, which with a suc- 
cessful squeeze play netted five runs. 
Beckett pitched excellent ball. The 
score: 

















DARTMOUTH Turtrs 

abbh po a e ab bh po a e 
Sch’dm'Ir. 1b 4 211 1 1 Dustin, 3b 4 2 2 41 
Merritt, rf 4 1 0 © OFoss, If i >.%.2 2 
M’Devitt, cf 5 3 3 0 o Priest, rf 41000 
Skillin, lf 4 2 0 o oRoper,s 36.8.5 (0 
Gr’b’nst’n, 3b 4 1 1 0 OGallagher,cf 2 o 2 0 o 
Rich’rds’n,s 4 2 2 3 1\Frieze,tb 31 900 
Norton,2b 4 1 4 5 oOKnight,2b 3031 1 
McLane,c 4 1 6 4 1) Koyd,c 32701 
Beckett,p 4 1 © 4 1|Mahoney,p 3 © © 2 2 
|Tingley,p 30010 
Totals 37 142717 4 Totals 32 72714 § 

Innings S38 88 9 Oey 
Dartmouth oor ro 8 5 8 O98 
Tufts 0 0202000 0% 


Runs—Merritt. McDevitt, Dustin 2, Foss 2, Skillin 
2, Richardson, Norton 3, Beckett. Two-base hits— 
Beckett. Boyd. Stolen bases—Schildmiller, Skillin 
2, Grebenstein, Richardson 2, Norton 2, Beckett 2, 
Dustin 2,.McLane, Mahoney 2. Struck out—by 
Beckett 6,8y Mahoney 2. Sacrifice hits—Gallagher, 
Merritt. Hit by pitched ball—Skillin, Schildmiller. 
Wild pitch—Mahoney. Passed balls—Boyd 2. Mc- 
Lane. Time—1 hr. 50min. Umpire—Connolly. 


ANDOVER 5—DARTMOUTH 4 
Dartmouth lost to Phillips Andover, 
at Andover Apri! 26, 5 to 4. Glaze 
succeeded McDuffee in the fourth in- 
ning and shut out his opponents till the 
tenth, when his fielders allowed a run 
with no one out. The score: 








ANDOVER DARTMOUTH 
ab bh po a e ab bh poae 
Martin, lf 5 © § © ofSch’dmil’r, 1b 3 114 0 © 
Merritt, 3b 5 2 1 3 1\K. Merritt,rf 4 1 2 0 o 
Badger, cf 5 o 1 1 o/M’Devitt,cf 4 001 0 
Reilly, lf 2 0 1 2 ojSkillin, If s£t oo 
Burdette,c 2 1 9 3 o/Smith, 3b 4% 05 28 
M’Intyre, 2b 4 1 3 © ojRich’rds’n,s 3 1 0 2 © 
Daly, rf 4 2 2 1 olNorton,2b 4 2210 
Harris, 1b 4 1 8 o 1|Shoppelry,c 4 1 8 2 0 
Belford,p 3 0 © 2 o|McDuffee,p 2 001 0 
Glaze, p 20020 
Totals 34 73012 2| Totals 35 8*27 14 2 








Innings 


ie Sa eS ese oe 
Andover os 30000 © © Is 
Dartmouth S29 t 2 2.8% 8 Oe 


Runs—Burdette, Badger, Reilly, Belford, Martin, 
Smith, Richardson, K. Merritt, Skillin. Two-base 
hits—Daly, Smith. Sacrifice hits—Smith, Richard- 
son. Stolen bases—Badger, Schildmiller, K. Mer- 
ritt. McDevitt, Skillin. First base on balls—off 
Belford 4, off McDuffee 1, off Glaze 1. Struck out 
—by Belford 7, by McDuffee 3, by Glaze 3. Double 
play—Shoppelry and Schildmiller. Passed ball— 
Shoppelry. Hit by pitched balls—Belford, Burdette. 
Time—z hr. 20 min. Umpire—Clarkson. 

*Winning run made with no one out. 


VICTORY OVER HARVARD 


For the third successive time in as 
many seasons, Dartmouth defeated 
Harvard at Cambridge, Saturday, April 
27, by the score of 4 to 3. As in the 
two previous games, Skillin pitched for 
the Green. 

The contest was close throughout. 
Harvard led off with two runs in the 
first inning, when, after Skillin had hit 
Briggs, McCall’s double and Dexter’s 
single sent two men across the rubber, 
Dartmouth, with this handicap, played 
steady ball, and in the fifth scored its 
first run on Richardson's two-bagger, 
Norton’s single, and Shoppelry’s fly to 
right; and tied the score in the sixth on 
Brigg’s error off Skillin and Simons’ 
wild throw past first. In the seventh 
Dartmouth clinched the victory by scor- 
ing two runs. Shoppelry reached first 
on Brigg’s error, and went to second on 
McLane’s safe bunt. The runners 
moved up a notch on Schildmiller’s 
perfect sacrifice and scored on Merritt’s 
ringing hit to center. Harvard looked 


dangerous in the ninth, when after two 
men were out, a scratch hit by Dexter, 
a stolen base, and a single by Leonard 
netted a run; but Pritchett closed the 
rally by flying out to Norton. 
Dartmouth’s hitting was more timely 
than Harvard’s, and its fielding far 
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Dartmouth 


infield, 
Shoppelry and Merritt, did great work 
on the defense, while Richardson and 


superior. The 


Norton did the besthitting. McCall, 
Dexter, and Currier excelled for Har- 
vard. The score: 








DARTMOUTH HARVARD 

ab bh po a e ab bh po a e 
Sch’dmil’r,1b 3. 1 7 1 of/Harvey,cf 4 0000 
Merritt, rf 4 1 0 : oBriggs,tb 4 113 0 2 
M’Devitt, cf 4 0 0 o o/McCall,2zb 4 2 250 
Skillin, p 4 0 1 : ofDexter,lf 4 2210 
Gi’b’nst’n, 3b 4 1 3 2 o|\Simons,s 4 1 101 
Rich’rds’n, Ss 3 2 1 0 1 Pounds,cf 30201 
Norton,2b 4 2 3 2 o)Pritchett, 3b 4 0 o 2 0 
Shoppelry,c 4 or 2 o Currier, c 4. 3.9.6-9 
McLane, lf 3 1 1 1 o/Hartford,p 3 0 o 4 0 
* Leonard Ir1ooo 





Totals 33 827 10 1! Totals 34 82712 4 








Innings 23-45 6789 
Dartmouth eo 640 2 « 8 © @-4 
Harvard 200000 0 6 3 





Runs—Skillin, Richardson, Shoppelry, McLane, 
Briggs, McCall, Dexter. Two-base hits—Greben- 
stein, Richardson, McCall. Sacrifice hits—Schild- 
miller, McLane. Stolen bases—Norton, Dexter, 
Currier. First base on balls—off Hartford 1. Struck 
out-by Skillin 11, by Hartford 3. Hit by pitched 
bali—Briggs. Time—1 hr. 4o min. Umpire—O’ Reilly. 


COLLEGE NOTES 

Mr. Philip W. Ayers, state forester, 
gave several addresses and held several 
conferences here early in March. 

The dramatic club filled engagements 
during the Easter recess, as follows: 
April 4, at Winchester, Mass. ; April 5, 
in Dorchester; April 8, at Hyde Park, 
Mass. ; April 10, in Cleveland; April 
12, in Chicago; and April 15, at Oak 
Park, IIl. 

Mr. C. L. Chester gave an illustrated 
smoke talk on ‘‘The Isthmian Canal,’ 
March 9, in College Hall. As Mr. 
Chester has traveled extensively in 
South and Central America, his ad- 


dress was both interesting and_profit- 
able. 


The dramatic and glee clubs gave 


their annual winter entertainments early 
in March. 
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Prof. Louis N. Wilson of Clark Uni- 
versity spoke on “The Russian 
Peasant,’’? in the Tuck Building, March 
27, under the auspices of the Scientific 
Association. 

Rev. A. W. Vernon has preached at 
Yale and at Princeton recently. Rev. 
E. L. Gulick of Hanover and Rev. J. 
M. Thomas of East Orange, N. J., 
have occupied the College pulpit. 


The Press Club recently entertained 
Mr. Fred Walker, managing editor of 
the Boston Journal. 

The Junior Prom committee has made 
the following tentative arrangement of 
attractions for Junior Week: Wednesday 
afternoon, baseball game with Brown; 
Wednesday evening, comic opera; 
Thursday evening, dramatic club show; 
Friday afternoon, baseball game with 
Wesleyan; Friday evening, Junior 
Promenade. 

Prof. C. D. Adams and Prof. J. V. 
Hazen have again been chosen members 
of the village school board. Prof. E. J. 
Bartlett is moderator. . 


Mr. Orrel A. Parker gave an interest- 
ing smoke talk in Dartmouth Hall 
Saturday evening, March 23, on ‘‘ Porto 
Rico and Its People.*? The _ illustra- 
tions, which were all made from Mr. 
Parker's own photographs, were particu- 
larly fine. 

The Orpheus Club, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. C. H. Morse, and assisted 
by several Boston soloists, gave a pleas- 
ing concert in College Hall Thursday 
evening, March 28. 

The Freshmen won the annual basket- 
ball series from the Sophomores. 

Rev. A. W. Jenks 84, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto, and Rev. W. P. Ladd 
’90, of the Berkeley Divinity School, 


were among the speakers in a series of 
Lenten services at St. Thomas’ Church. 


A mass meeting in the interests of 
baseball and track athletics was held in 
College Hall, March 20. Graduate 
Manager Lillard, Manager Wallace, 
and Captains Skillin and Jennings 
spoke. 

At the annual precinct meeting, 
March 26, Prof. John K. Lord was 
elected moderator, and Prof.J.V. Hazen 
to succeed himself as commissioner. 


R. C. Falconer ’05, now at Union 
Theological Seminary, spoke at Bart- 
lett Hall early in March. 


The ‘‘D. H. T.’? has been awarded 
by the Athletic Council to the following 
members of the hockey team: J. F. 
Crocker, Jr., ’08, C. T. Pierce ’07, W. 
C. Foote ’08, J. L. Richardson ’08, C. 
S. Brett ’o9, A. F. Doe ’o9, E. H. 
Erhard ’o9, S. W. Leighton ’o9, R. H. 
Marston ’09. 

Town officers for the year 1907-8 in- 
clude the following: Auditor, Prof. 
J. V. Hazen; library trustee, Prof. 
Robert Fletcher; agent to prosecute 
violations of liquor law, A. P, Fairfield 
00. 


The Harvard and Dartmouth glee 
clubs gave a joint concert in Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Wednesday evening, 
April 3. 

The Hon. Horace Russell of New 
York City has given to the College 
Library a set of the “‘Original Journals 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition,”’ 
seven volumes and an atlas; also a copy 
of Loubet's ‘‘Medalic History of 
America.”’ 


The Christian Association gave an 
informal reception to student members 
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of the College Church in Bartlett Hall 
Sunday evening, March 10. President 
Tucker, Prof. C, D. Adams, W, H. 
Lillard ’05, and J. H. Dunlap ’o5 made 
brief remarks. 


The Rev. M. T. Morrill, who left the 
assistant pastorate of the College 
Church last September, is secretary of 
the board of missions of the Christian 
church, with residence in Dayton, Ohio. 


H. E. McAllaster ’08 of Winnetka, 
Ill., ‘has been chosen editor-in-chief of 
the Dartmouth for next year. 


The basketball ‘‘D’’ has been voted 
to the following men: G. W. Greben- 
stein ’07, H. R. Lane ’o7, T. P. Mor- 
rissey '08, B. Lang ’09, G, H. Schild- 
miller ‘09, F. A. Brady ‘10, J. H. Din- 
gle ’10. 


The chess team defeated Amherst at 
Amherst, March 7, by the score of 5 to 
oO. 


The Smith and Rollins prize speaking 
contests were held in Dartmouth Hall 
Wednesday evening, March 27. The 
winners of the Rollins prizes were: 
First, Ralph L. Theller *o9, Cam- 
bridge; second, J. A. Clark ’08, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; third, W. W. Shaw ’10, 
Lowell. The first Smith prize went to 
J. B. Brown ’07, Everett, and the second 
to G. H. Howard ’o07, Craftsbury, Vt. 


W. H. Lillard ’05, graduate manager 
of athletics, will succeed Dr. J. C. 
O'Connor ‘o2 as_ football coach at 
Phillips Andover Academy, and will 
also join the academy faculty as in- 
structor in English, 


T. W. Worthen ‘07 is president of 
the New England Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association. 
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The ninth and last smoker of the sea- 
son was a concert by Nevers’ Second 
Regiment Orchestra of Concord. The 
solo work of A F. Nevers, cornetist, 
was the feature of the concert. 

The faculty have decided that the 
number of speakers at Commencement 
be retained at six, as in the past few 
years, that two of this number be the 
ranking men of the class (first two), and 
that the remaining four be chosen by the 
Committee on Commencement from 
those having commencement rank, (85 
per cent or more). 

The track team will participate in two 
dual meets this spring—with Harvard 
in Cambridge, May 4, and with Am- 
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herst at Hanover, May 11. 
England 
May 18. 


The New 
Intercollegiate meet comes 


In the two-mile relay race, at the 
University of Pennsylvania relay car- 
nival, in Philadelphia, April 27, 
Dartmouth finished a close second to 
Columbia, Yale was third, and Penn- 
sylvania fourth; time, 8 min. Ir 4-5 
sec. The Dartmouth team was com- 
posed of Capt. Jennings ’07, Prichard 
’07, Evans ’08, and Shipley ’o8. In 
the 120-hurdles, Shaw ’o8 of Dart- 
mouth defeated Hubbard of Amherst 
and and McCullough of Pennsylvania, 
in 15 2-5 sec., which equals the 
Dartmouth record. 








ALUMNI NOTES 


ALUMNI 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED IN 1854 
President, CHARLES M. HovGu, ’79. 
FRANK N. PARSONS, ’74 
Vice-Presidents, 
SAMUEL H.Hupson, ’85 
Secretary, FRANK A. SHERMAN, ’70, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Statistical Secretary, JOHN M. COMSTOCK, ‘77 
f Chelsea, Vt. 
Treasurer, PCRLEY R. BUGBEER, ’90, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Executive Committee: 
GEORGE H. M. Rowe, °64,(Chazvman). 
Isaac F. PAUL, ’78, (Secretary). 
GEORGE H. M. Rowg, 64. 
Tuomas W. D. WorTHEN, ’72. 
WILLIAM H. GARDINER, ’76. 
EpwIn F. JONES, ’8o. 
H. G. PENDER, ’97. 
GEORGE E. PINGREE, ’o1. 
Committee on Alumni Trustees: 


GEORGE H. ADAMS, ’73. 
CHARLES B. HAMMOND, ’77. 
Joun F. THOMPSON, ’82. 
BENJAMIN TENNEY, °83. 
WILLIAM M. HATCH, ’86. 

The membership includes all graduates of the 
College, the Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing, and the Chandler School of Science and 
the Arts. Others whoreceive from the College 
an Honorary Degree, or are elected at an 
Annual Meeting, shall be honorary members, 
but without the right of voting. 

The Annual Meeting is held on Tuesday 
afternoon of Commencement Week. The 
Alumni Dinner occurs on Wednesday, Com- 
mencement Day. 

By an arrangement with the Trustees of the 
College, five of their number are elected to their 
office upon the nomination by ballot of all 
Alumni of the College of three years’ standing, 


ASSOCIATIONS 


one vacancy occurring in the Board at each 
Commencement. ; 

Ballot forms, containing the names of five 
candidates who have been selected by the Nom- 
inating Committee for the vacancy, are sent to 
all Alumni two months before Commencement, 
and the voting closes at6 P.M. on Tuesday 
evening of Commencement Week. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1864 
President, LEWIS PARKHURST, ’78. 
Secretary, CHANNING H. Cox, ‘or, 73 
Tremont St. 
Annual Reunion, third Wednesday 
in January. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1866 
President, HARRY F. TOWLE, ’76. 
Secretary, KENDALL BANNING, ’02. 
1 Madison Ave. 
Annual Dinner, second Tuesday in 
December. 


CINCINNATI ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1875 
President, GEORGE GOODHUE, ’76. 
Secretary, ALBERT H. MorRILL, ’97, City Hall 


Annual Reunion in January. 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, CHARLES S. CLARK, ’82. 
Secretary, HENRY P. BLAIR, ’89, 
213 E. Capitol St. 
Annual Reunion in January. 


CHICAGO ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1876 
President, CHARLES W, FRENCH, ’79. 
Secretary, HENRY A. HAUGAN ’03. 

State Bank of Chicago 


Annual Reunion in February. 
































NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1880 


President, CLARENCE B. LITTLE, ’81. 
Secretary, WARREN UPHAM, ’71, State Capitol, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Annual Reunion in winter, alter- 
nating in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1881 


President, THOMAS A. PERKINS, ’go. 
Secretary, S. C. SMITH, ’97, 1247 Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal. 
Annual Reunion, second Thursday 
in April. 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDEDIN 
1881 


President, EL1JAH M. TOPLIFF, ’52. 
Secretary, ARTHUR H. HALE, ’86. 
Annual Reunion, second Tuesday in 
January. 


CONCORD (N. H.) ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1891 
President, |. EASTMAN PECKER, ’58. 
Secretary, E. K. WOODWORTH, ’97 
Annual Reunion, last Wednesday in 
January. 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED IN 1892 


ASSOCIATION, 


President, EDWARD H. TROWBRIDGE, ’81. 


Secretary, |. FRANK DRAKE, ’02, 
Board of Trade, Springfield 


Annual Reunion in November. 


VERMONT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1893 


President, —-—— 


Secretary, FRED A. HOWLAND, ’87, Montpelier. 
Annual Reunion in November. 


“ THE GREAT DIVIDE” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED 
IN 1895 


President, FRANK E. GOVE, ’88., 

Secretary, RICHARD E, LEACH, ex~’o1, 1659 
Gilpin St., Denver, Colo. 

Annual Reunionat Denver, second 
Tuesday in January. 
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DETROIT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1895 


President, WiLLIAM SAYRES, ’76. 
Secretary, NATHAN JENKS, ’96, 
3 Grand Circus Bldg. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1895 
President, CLINTON H. Moore, ’74. 
Secretary, ——_—— 
““OF THE PLAIN” ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1898 


President, ARTHUR K. DAME, ’82. 
Secretary, CHARLES W. POLLARD, ’95 
2962 Pacific St., Omaha, Neb. 


CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN Igo! 


President, DANIEL E, BRADLEY, ’83. 
Secretary, ALBION B. WILSON, 95, 
36 Mahl Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 1903 


President, FRANK W. HODGDON, ’94. 
Secretary, EUGENE D. BURBANK, ’9g1, 
1015 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED 
IN 1904 


President, Rev. GEORGE A. GATES, ’73. 


Secretary, WILLIAM D. BLATNER, ’05, 


1615 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ST, LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


President, R. M. FUNKHOUSER, ’71. 
Secretary, HAMILTON GILSON, ’97. 
care of Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co. 


PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION 


President, B. T. BLAKE, 63. 
Secretary, E. N. MCMILLAN, ’o1. 
307 So. 51 St. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, FOUNDED IN 
1886 


President, GRANVILLE P. Conn, M.D., ’56. 
Secretary, HOWARD N. KINGSFORD, M.D., ’98, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annual Reunion at Concord, N. H., at the 
time of the meeting of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society in the latter part of May. 
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THAYER SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, FOUNDED IN 
1903 
President, JOUN J. HOPPER 77. 
Secretary, CHARLES H. NicHo.s,T.S.C.E.,’88 
33 West 31st St., New York City. 
Annual meeting in January in New 
York City. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF BOSTON, FOUNDED 
IN 1890 
President, ISAAC F. PAUL, ’78. 
Secretary, HORACE G. PENDER, ’97, 
209 Washington St. 

Regular meetings and dinners are held 
each month during the year, excepting January, 
July, August and September. They are held 
at the University Club, 270 Beacon Street, or 
at some up-town hotel, on the evening of the 
second Friday of the month. The Annual 
Meeting is that held in December. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF THECITY OF NEW 
YORK, FOUNDED IN 1899. INCORPORATED 
1904, DARTMOUTH CLUB OF NEW YORK 


President, LUTHER B. LITTLE, ’82. 
Secretary, Lucius E. VARNEY, ‘99, 
38 Park Row 

Club Rooms, 12 West 44th Street. 

Annual corporate meeting held last Thursday 
in March. 

Regular meetings and dinners held the second 
Tuesday of each month except July and 
August. Club night every Tuesday evening. 


THE DARTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WORCESTER, 
MASS., FOUNDED IN 1904 

President, LEV1 L. CONANT, ’79. 

Secretary, DANA M. DUSTAN, ’80, 340 Main St. 


THE DARTMOUTH CLUB OF PITTSBURG 


President, AUGUSTINE V. BARKER, ’72. 
Secretary, Louis H. W. FRENCH, ’88, 


6007 Center Ave. 
Annual Meeting in February. 


ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, FOUNDED IN 
° 1905 
President, W1LL1AM M. Hatch, ’86. 
Secretary, ERNEST M. HOPKINS, ’or, Hanover, 
N.H. 


Annual meeting in February, at Hanover. 
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CLASS SECRETARIES 


°45 James W. Rollins, 
St., Boston, Mass. 

746 Dr. J. Whitney Barstow, 1 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. 

50 Dr. John Ordronaux, 
Long Island. 

*52 Mr. Martin H. Fiske, Temple, N.H. 

’*53 Rev. Silvanus Hayward, Globe Vil- 
lage, Mass. 

54 Rev. S. L. B. Speare, 27 Wesley St., 
Newton, Mass. 

*55 S. R. Bond, Esq., 321 John Marshall 
Place, Washington, D. C. 

66 Rev. F. D. Ayer, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

*57 Dr. John H. Clark, Amherst, N. H. 

’AS Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 43 E. Haver- 
hill St., Lawrence, Mass. 

*59 Dr. Edward Cowles, 419 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

°60 Rev. Arthur Little, 6 Melville Ave., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

*62 Horace 8S. Cummings, Esq., 1750 K 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 

°63 Mr. M. C. Lamprey, Concord, N. H. 

64 Dr. John C. Webster, 946 Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

°65 Rev. Henry I. Cushman, 26 Pitman 
St., Providence, R. I. 

°66 Mr. Henry Whittemore, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Esq., 27 School 


Glen Head, 


3739 Walnut St., 


State St., 


*67 Prof. Horace Goodhue, Northfield, 
Minn. 

°68 Prof. Charles F. Emerson, Hanover, 
N. H. 

‘69 Mr. Charles P. Chase, Hanover, N. 
H. 

°70 Hon. John H. Hardy, Arlington, 
Mass, 


*71 Prof. M. D. Bisbee, Hanover, N. H. 

°72 Prof. Albert E. Frost, Winthrop St., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

°73 Rev. 8S. Winchester Adriance, Win- 
chester, Mass. 

°74 Dr. Charles E. Quimby, 44 West 36th 
St., New York City. 

*75 Henry W. Stevens, Esq., 
N. H. 

°76 Mr. William H. Gardiner, 259 South 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


°77 Mr. John M. Comstock, Chelsea, Vt. 


Concord, 


























‘78 Mr. Walter H. Small, 42 Adelphi 
Ave., Providence, R. I. 

799 Mr. C. OC. Davis, Winchester, N. H. 

°80 Mr, Dana M. Dustan, 340 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass. 

*81 Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 

*32 Luther B. Little, Esq., 5th Ave., 
Hotel. New York City. 

°83 Prin. S. W. Robertson, 

N. H. 

*84 Dr. James P. Houston, 1180 Sheffield 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

°85 Prof. H. D. Foster, Hanover, N. H. 

°86 William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

*87 Mr. Emerson Rice, Hyde Park, Mass. 

*88 Rev. William B. Forbush. 706 See- 
ond Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

*89 Mr. James C. Flagg, Hackley 
School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

90 Charles A. Perkins, Esq., Criminal 
Courts Bldg., New York City. 

‘91 Mr. Frank E. Rowe, 
Boston, Mass. 

°93 Mr. H. C, Pearson, Concord, N. H, 

94 Rev. Charles C. Merrill, Winchen- 
don. Mass. 

*'y5 Mr. Frank P. Dodge, 
orado. 

°96 Carl H. Richardson, Esq., 27 School 
St., Boston, Mass. 

°97 John M. Boyd, Esq., 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

*98 Herbert W. Blake, Esq., Island Pond, 
Vt 

99 Mr. Elmer W. Barstow, Central 
Grammar School, New Britain, Conn. 

00 Mr. Henry N. Teague, The New 
Weston, Madison Ave. and 49th St,, New 
York City. 

°01 Chanuing H. Cox, 
Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

02 Mr. W. C. Hill, 15 Lonsdale St., 
Ashmont, Mass. 

703 Mr. Jeremiah F. Mahoney, 
Andover. Mass. 

04 Mr. H. E. 
Lexington, Mass. 

05 Mr. Edgar Gilbert, Methuen, Mass. 

°06 Mr. Ralph W. Scott, 133 Broad St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Rochester, 


79 Milk St., 


Boulder, Col- 


Boston Uni- 


Esq., 433-439 


North 


Woodward, 35 Clark St., 
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New YORK ASSOCIATION 


On February 28, 1907, 
Committee of the Dartmouth Alumni Agso- 
ciation of New York accepted the resigna- 
tion of Doctor Francis Brown, who was 
elected for the second time at the annual 
meeting December 11, 1906. In his letter 
of resignation Doctor Brown states in part 
as follows: 

“Ido this with very deep regret and 
only in obedience to what appears to mea 
superior obligation. 

‘“‘T have been invited to become the 
Director of the American School for Orien- 
tal Study and Research in Palestine for the 
year 1907-8, and the importance of the inter- 
ests involved and my own relation to these 
interests make it seem my duty to accept 
the invitation. This will involve my 
absence from the United States during the 
next academic year and will make it impos- 
sible for me to preside at the next dinner of 
our association. 

“The proposal has taken me entirely by 
surprise; if I had-anticipated it in the 
remotest way I should, of course, have 
declined to allow my name to be presented 
for re-election, aud although the post offers 
a valuable opportunity for service in the 
line of my profession, I contemplate 1t with 
very mingled feelings. 

“In particular it gives me real sorrow as 
a Dartmouth man to be deprived of the pos- 
sibility of doing something in a modest way 
for the local Dartmouth interests this year. 
It would be intolerable to me to leave the 
impression behind that I held those inter- 
ests in light esteem or turned my back on 
obligations here for trifling reasons. It is 
only because these reasons seem to me 
imperative that I can venture to ask you to 
relieve me of the responsibilities of office. ’’ 

Harry F. Towle of the class of ’76, one 
of the vice-presidents, was elected Doctor 
Brown's successor. The officers of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association of New 
York are as follows: 

President, Harry F. Towle’76; vice-presi- 
dents, George F. Edgell ’70; William B. 
Greeley °81; secretary, Kendall Banning 

*02; corresponding secretary, Lucius E. 
Varney °99; treasurer, Henry J. Stevens 


the Executive 
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°88; other members of executive committee, 
Gilman H. Tucker °61, John J. Hopper ‘77, 
Samuel S. Perry ’80, Harold C. Bullard °84, 
Amasa B. Clark ’&9, Joseph W. Gannon '99, 
Clarence G. McDavitt °00, Henry M. Hobart 
"05. 

WHEREAS: 

The resignation of Doctor Francis Brown, 
as President of the Dartmouth Alumni Asso- 
ciation of New York, removes an able exec- 
utive and a loyal Dartmouth man from our 
organization, be it hereby 

Resolved: 

That the Executive Committee of the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association of New 
York express its pleasure in the compliment 
conferred upon Doctor Francis Brown by 
his appointment as Director of the American 
School for Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine for the year 1907-8. 

And be it further, 

Resolved: 

That the Committee, in behalf of the 
Association, express its regret at the loss of 
his service as President and its appreciation 
of his interest in the excellent work done 
by him for the Association during the past 
year. 

Kendall Banning, Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 


The Dartmouth College Association of 
Southern California elected the following 
officers at its last meeting: President, Doc- 
tor George A. Gates, vice president, Doctor 
C. B. Nichols; secretary and treasurer, 
George H. Beaudry. The attendance at the 
meeting deserves comment, for all of the 
Dartmouth men within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles of Los Angeles, except two, 
were present. This was largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. Blatner, the retiring secre- 
tary, to whom a vote of thanks was record- 
ed. 


DaRTMOUTH LUNCH CLUB OF WORCESTER 
The annual meeting and lunch of the 
Dartmouth Lunch Club’ of Worces- 
ter was held February 23, at one 
o’clock, in the State Mutual restaurant, 


at which were present between thirty and 
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forty members, most of whom remained for 
all the speuking after the lunch and _ busi- 
ness session. 

The business session followed the lunch 
and was presided over by the retiring presi- 
dent, Professor Homer P, Lewis. There 
was a report made by Dana M. Dustan, 
secretary of the club, of his visit to Han- 
over a week before to attend the meeting of 
the Secretaries’ Association. He told of 
some of the plans discussed, saying there is 
a seutiment growing among the classes for 
cold water banquets, and at a recent meet- 
ing of the class of 1897 it was voted unani- 
mously there will be no intoxicating liquors 
allowed at its tenth anniversary banquet. 

He gave his report as secretary of the 
club, saying the average attendance at the 
club lunches had been steadily growing 
each year and last year it was much better 
than the year before, the average last year 
being more than forty-three. He offered 
his report as treasurer, showing a_ balance 
of $9, which is more than double the bal- 
ance of a year ago. 

When Mr, Dustan had completed ‘iis _re- 
ports the club took up election of officers. 
The chairman of the nominating committee, 
Professor A. W. French of the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, reported the nomina- 
tions, and they were accepted as the officers 
by a uvanimous vote, The officers elected 
are: President, Rev. Albert F. Newton 
‘74, North Leominster; vice presideuts, 
Prof. John E. Sinclair 58, and Doctor A. 
M. Shattuck °95; secretary and treasurer, 
Dana M. Dustan ’80; executive committee, 
Dana M. Dustan ’80, Walter S. Young ’01, 
and Ralph W. Hawkes ’99. 

The program of speaking was at once 
opened by Doctoc John L. Hildreth ’64, 
Cambridge, Doctor Hildreth is professor of 
clinical medicine at Tufts College. His sub- 


* ject was ‘‘Dartmouth Medical School. ’’ 


He discussed the history of the school 
from the founding in 1797, with its growth 
and the results it has attained. 

He was followed by Doctor Edward 
Cowles °59, professor at the Dartmouth 
Medical School, and lecturer at Clark Uni- 
versity. Doctor Cowles elaborated the sub- 
ject and added some personal reminiscences, 
which were well received. 
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Doctor E. H. Trowbridge was the last 
speaker, and he paid his tribute to the 
excellence of the school of his Alma Mater. 

Following the lunch there was a social 
hour for the members to visit among friends. 

These were present: Doctor A. S. 
Bolster, Edward R. Skinner, Thomas F. 
McGovern, Edmund E. Day, John R. East- 
man, Elmer C. Potter, A. S, Houghton, 
Thomas Howell, Arthur W. French, Ralph 
W. Hawkes, Dr. R. J. Ward, Dr. E. H. 
Trowbridge, Prof. John E. Sinclair, Dr. 
William T. Hanson, Dr. L. L. Conant, all 
of Worcester. 

Frank H. Trow, Clinton; 
liams and G. B. Williams, Milford; W. F. 
Robie, Baldwinville; Berton Williams, 
Woonsocket, R. [.; Rev. Albert F. Newton, 
North Leominster; Clarence E. Sibley and 
Hamilton Mayo, Leominster; C. A. Babbitt, 
Fitchburg, and Doctor Arthur Ellis Pattrell, 
North Grafton, 


Wendell Wil- 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 


On March 14, at the Crown Hotel, in 
Providence, nearly fifty Dartmouth gradu- 
ates met and organized the Rhode Island 
Dartmouth Club. 

Included in the list were such men as 
Ezra K. Parker, the past commander of the 
Rhode Islaud Department of the Grand 
Army, and whose valedictory address back 
in 57 was a notable and brilliant effort; 
Doctor Simeon Hunt of the class of ‘62, 
Nathan W, Littlefield and Senator John P. 
Sanborn of Newport, of the class of '69; 
Walter H. Small ’78, superintendent of the 
local public schools; Reverend H. I. Cush- 
man °65, and numerous others down to the 
day of Edward G. Carr ’97, the active pro- 
moter of the new organization, and 
“‘Johnnuy’’ Rix, the football and athletic 
star of °05. A nuclens was formed with 
which it is planned to develop a Dartmouth 
movement of influence in this section. 

Enthusiastic speeches, reminiscences and 
a general revival of the spirit of their Col- 
lege made up the program, and then the 
establishment of the permanent organization 
with the following officers: President, 
Walter H. Small °78; secretary, Edward G, 
Carr ’97; treasurer, Robert F. Frame of 
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Newport- ’82; executive committee, Senator 
John P, Sanborn ’69, and Eugene Mason of 
Pawtucket °95. 

The efforts of Edward G. Carr and others 
of the alumni located in Providence brought 
together shortly after seven o'clock at the 
Crown Hotel those who took part in the for- 
mation of the club and for a half-hour or so 
there was a pleasant season of introduc- 
tions, of exchanges of stories and in some 
cases happy reunions. Then with Senator 
John P. Sanborn acting as toastmaster the 
party sat down to a delightful dinner, 
which was enlivened by the singing of 
Dartmouth songs and further ‘‘swapping’’ 
of reminiscences. 

With the clearing away of the remnants 
of the last course and an explanation on the 
part of Mr. Carr as to the object and aims 
of the organization, Senator Sanborn 
addressed the party with a stirring speech 
in which lanudations of President Tucker 
were coutaiued in a brilliant review of the 
growth of Dartmouth from its four or five 
small buildings to its present quota of 
twenty or twenty-five beautiful structures, 
and its development from an enrollment of 
less than 300 to over 1000. 

He was followed by Doctor Cushman, Mr. 
Littlefield, Doctor A. H. Ruggles ’92, Mr. 


Small, Mr. Rix, Mr. Browne ’03, Mr. 
Taylor ’07. 
Those present were as follows: Ezra K. 


Parker ‘57: Dr. Simeon Hunt '62, East Pro- 
vidence: Rev. H. I. Cushman ‘65; Nathan 
W. Littlefield of Pawtucket. and Senator 
John P, Sanborn of Newport, ’69; Dr. Robert 
G. Reed and James Walker of. Woonsocket, 
and Dr. William R, White, Providence, ’74; 
Walter H. Small and Lewis H. Meader, 
Principal of, Lexington Avenue School, °78; 
Robert F. Frame °82 of Newport: Berton 
Williams °88, Woonsocket; Prof. A. G, 
Randall ‘92; R. C. Ebbs, Newport, and J. 
H. Child, Woonsocket, ’93; Dr. William H. 
McLaughlin °94; F. E. Mason of Pawtucket 
and Prof. Charles H. Hunkins, Providence, 
°95; Edward G. Carr, Providence, and James 
N. Prindle of Sharon, Mass., ’97; C. W. 
Littlefield of Natick and C. D. Montgomery 
of East Providence, ‘98; H. W. Jenkins’00, 
Providence; H. P.Hathaway’61, Woonsocket ; 
Dr. A. H. Ruggles, Providence, and H. 
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C. Tracy,’02; M. R. Brown’03, Fall River; 
William C. Pelkey ’°04; H.S. Rickards 
of Woonsocket, W.B.Small, Providence, and 
J. B. Rix, instructor at Moses Brown 
School, °05; H. C. Davis and J. W. Haslam, 
Providence, ‘06; A. W.Taylor’07, and Lewis 
K. Mead. 


CLass OF 1840 


Augustus Strong Wheeler of the law firm 
of Hutchins and Wheeler, one of the best- 
known members of the bar of Boston, died 
April 13, at his home in Wayland. He was 
born at Wayland, Aug. 7, 1820. While he 
was a boy his family removed to Orford,N. 
H., and to this latter place Mr. Wheeler 
became greatly attached. At the time of 
his death he was the possessor of a large 
estate there. He prepared for college at 
Haverhill Academy, N. H., and was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth in 1840. While at 
the academy Mr. Wheeler met Henry Clin- 
ton Autchins, and from this association 
there grew a friendship which coutinued 
through the remainder of their lives. The 
two were room-mates ut school and college, 
and in Bostgn until they were married, and 
then for many years lived in houses side by 
side. Both were admitted to the bar in 
1844. After Mr. Wheeler had been at the 
Harvard Law School two years he entered 
the office of Sidney Bartlett. Later Mr. 
Wheeler and Mr. Hutchins formed a busi- 
ness partnership which became one of the 
most noted and largest law firms in the 
state. “For twenty years Mr. Wheeler was 
regarded,’’ said Judge Richardson, “as one 
of the best probate lawyers, and in the 
drafting of wills and complicated instru- 
ments and in the settlement of.estates and 
lawsuits he was most successful. 


1842 

Charles Cummings, son of Thomas and 
Mary (Whitney) Cummings, was born in 
Hollis, N. H., June 7, 1817. 

He fitted for college at the academy in 
Pepperell, Mass., where he was at the same 
time an assistant teacher. 

During his senior autumn he was an 
assistant in Kimball Union Academy. On 


CLAss OF 
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graduating he took charge of the academy in 
Pepperell for a single term before entering 
the Theological Seminary at Andover. In 
May, 1844, he became principal of Abington 
Union Academy and, after teaching a year 
and a half, returned to Andover, was 
licensed to preach and was graduated in 
1846, His health at that time being con- 
siderably impaired he deemed it best. at 
least for a time, to relinquish his cherished 
plan of entering the ministry and engage in 
teaching. 

Accordingly he accepted the chair of 
principal in the high school in Medford, 
Mass., and ozcupied it for the next thirty 
years, till impaired hearing caused him to 
resign it in 1876. 

April 4, 1848, he married Miss Elizabeth 
L. Dyer of Abington, Mass, who died 
February 38, 1899. 

He died of age and general weakness at 
Medford, Feb. 28, 1907, 

A son, George Dyer Cummings, survives 
him. 


CLass OF 1847 

Revereud Richard Hall died April 1, 
after a short illness, at his home in &t. 
Paul, Minn. He was born in New Ipswich, 
N. H., August 6, 1817, prepared for college 
at Phillips Andover Academy, and after 
the four years at Dartmouth, studied for 
the ministry at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Wliere he was graduated in 1850. He 
was ordaiued at New Ipswich, and October 
1, 1850, was commissioned by the American 
Home Missionary Society, with his college 
and seminary classmate, Charles Seccombe, 
to begin Congregational missionary work in 
the new territory of Minnesota He at once 
began pastoral duties at Point Douglas and 
Cottage Grove, Minn, and also at Prescott, 
Wis. , while his classmate became the pastor 
of the First Congregational Church in St. 
Anthony(now the east part of Minneapolis), 
the oldest Minnesota church of this denomi- 
nation. 

In 1856 Father Hall was appointed super- 
intendent of the work of the home mission- 
ary society in Minnesota, in which service 
during eighteen years, until 1874, he 


traveled very extensively throughout this 
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state and aided in the foundation of more 
than’ eighty Congregational churches and 
also of Cavleton College. 

During his later years he resided ip St. 
Paul, being an assistant of the Society for 
the Relief of the Poor, 

He was married in New York City 
August 20, 1850, to Mary Elizabeth Chapin, 
who died about nine years ago. Their two 
children died in infancy. The funeral of 
Father Hall was in Plymouth Church, St 
Paul, of which he was a member, and he is 
buried beside his wife and children in 
Prescott, Wis. 

Honorable Charles ©. Colby died recently 
at the Royal Victoria Huspital, Stanstead, 
Quebec, where he had been a patient for 
some time, 

The Honorable Charles Carroll Colby was 
the son of the late Doctor Moses F. Colby, 
who came to Stanstead from New Hamp- 
shire in 1832, and afterwards represented 
that county in the parliament of Lower 
Cavada. Mr. Colby was born at Derby, 
Vt., on December 10, 1827, and was 
graduated from Dartmouth College, in 
1847. Returning to Canada, he took up the 
study of the law and was called to the 
Quebec Bar in 1855 He took up the prac- 
tice of his profession at Stanstead. 

Twelve years later, wheu the Dominion 
of Canada came into being, he was elected 
as the first represeutative of the county of 
Stanstead in the House of Commons, and 
continued as its representative until the 
general election of 1891, when he was 
defeated, having sacrificed his own cam- 
paign in order to help the Conservative can- 
didates running in the other counties of the 
Eastern Townships, the greater portion of 
these being elected. 

After this reverse, Mr. Colby went 
abroad, and on his return in October, 1893, 
being pressed to again coutest the county in 
the next general election, he announced at 
a dinner given in his honor at Stanstead 
Plain that ‘he had laid aside the public 
harness for good, and desired to dwell among 
his friends only as a private citizen.’’ 

When in parliament Mr. Colby acquired 
the reputation of being one of the ablest 
debaters in the House of Commons. Pre- 
ferment naturally came to him. From 1887 
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to 1889 he was depnty speaker of the House, 
and in 1889 was called tothe Privy Council, 
taking his seat in the cabinet of Sir John 
A. Macdonald as president of the Privy 
Council, resigning after his defeat im 1891. 
In 1896, when Sir Mackenzie Bowell formed 
his government, lhe offered Mr. Colby a 
portfolio, but this the latter declined, hold- 
ing to his decision no longer to take any 
part in public affairs. 

Mr. Colby was one of the fathers of the 
National Policy, his speeches in 1878 contri- 
buting materially to the success of the Con- 
servative platform in the general election of 
that year. With local enterprises Mr. 
Colby was always intimately connected, 
doing much to advance the interests of the 
section of the country in which he resided. 

In recent years Mr. Colby passed much of 
his time abroad, still maintaining, how- 
ever, his interest in the county with which 
his pame had been so long and so promi- 
neutly identitied. 

Mr. Colby married in 1858 Miss Harriett 
Child, of Weybridge, Vt., who survives - 
him, together with his four children, Pro- 
fessor Colby, of McGill University; Doctor 
J. ©. Colby of Stanstead: Mrs. J. F. 
Aikins, of Winnipeg, and Miss Colby, 


Cass OF 1850 
Secretary,Dr. John Ordronaux, Glen Head, 


Long Island 


Mr. Henry Chase, who has been for 
twenty-five years agent of the New England 
Watch and Ward Society, has recently 
resigned that position. In the Boston 
Transcript for January 2, he wrote an 
interestivg account of the work of the 
society in the suppression of crime and the 
securing of better laws. 





CLass OF 1856 


Secretary, Rev. F. D. Ayer, 3739 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Honorable Abraham Burbank Coffin died 
March 9 at his home in Winchester, Mass. 
He was born in Gilead, Me., March 31, 
1831. His parents early moved to London- 
derry, N. H., where he worked on a farm. 
During his college course he taught several 
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winters at Andover, Mass, the greater part 
of his senior year being principal of the 
Stoneham, Mass., high school. After grad- 
uation he taught school while he studied 
law in Virginia. Returning to Massachu- 
setts he was admitted to the bar in 1858. 
The following year he was appoiuted a trial 
justice for Middleses county and opened an 
office in Stoneham. Four years later he 
resigned and devoted all his time to his 
Boston practice. Mr. Coffin had been a 
member of both branches of the state legis- 
lature and the governor’s council. He was 
appointed chairman of the board of gas and 
electric light commissiouers by Governor 
Ames, and after four years’ service declined 
reappointment. Six years ago he retired 
and lived on his farm in Winchester, Mass. 
In 1888 he marrizd Mary E. Stevens of 
Boston, who survives him. 
CLAss OF 1868 
Secretary, Charles F. Emerson, 
N. H. 
Reverend Jesse Gibson MacMurphy was 
rector in charge, in the absence of the Rev- 
erend J. C. Flanders, at the consecration of 
the new Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Transfiguration at West Derry, N. H. 


Hanover, 





Cass OF 1873 
Rev. S. Winchester Adriance, 
Winchester, Mass. 

Henry D. Woodbridge is general book 
keeper for the Franklin National Bank, 
Newark, O., and is also interested in 
various business enterprises, among which 
is the Newton Coal and Mining Co., of 
which he is secretary and treasurer. 


Secretary, 


A very interesting article by Professor 
Wright of Harvard University on ‘‘The 
Origin of Plato’s Cave,’’ which was origi- 
nally printed in the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, Vol. xvii, has just been 
issued separately in a pamphlet of sixteen 
pages. 

Doctor David B. Ward, non-graduate, 
died at hishome, Church St., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Jan. 24, 1907, of heart trouble fol- 
lowing a severe attack of the grip. He had 
contracted a severe cold a few days before 
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his death, but persisted in attending to his 
duties, and treated his patients until a short 
time before his death. He was born in 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y., March 15, 1853, his 
father, Alson Ward, for years having been 
one of Poughkeepsie’s best citizens and 
holding many positions of influence. D. B. 
Ward was fitted at Riverview Military 
Academy in his home city. He left Dart- 
mouth at the conclusion of his junior year, 
and graduated from Hamilton College a 
year later in 1873. He completed his medi- 
cal studies at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York City, receiving his 
degree in 1876. For three years he practiced 
his profession at Wheeling, W. Va., and 
then began practice at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
remaining there until his death. Many 
years ago he began to make a specialty of 
microscopic work in the study of disease, 
and his advice was much sought. Culrures 
were coustantly sent to him for micr )scupic 
examination. He was never married. 





Cuiass OF 1875 
Secretary Henry W. Stevens, Esq.,Concord, 
N. H. 

George I. Aldrich has just issued a most 
interesting report as superintendent of the 
schools of Brookline, Massachusetts. 

The schools of this town are famous for 
their excellence. 


Cass OF 1876 
William H. Gardiner, 
South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
The thirty-first annual report of the class 
appeared in February, giving names, 
addresses, and occupations, besides notes on 
many members, and an account of the 
thirtieth reunion in June, 1906. 


Secretary, 259 


CLass OF 1878 
Walter H. Small, 42 Adelphi 
Ave., Providence, R. L 
Norton 


Secretary, 


N. W. is senior member of the 


law firm of Norton Brothers, consisting of 
himself, an older brother, and a younger 
brother who graduated from Dartmouth in 
They do an extensive business. 


1892. To 
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Norton, Buffalo largely owes her free public 
library, of which he has been a trustee 
since its founding 

His first wife died some seventeen years 
ago; three years ago he married again. 
Mrs. Norton joins “Jim’’ in a most cordial 
welcome to any ’78 man who galls. He 
hopes to be at the thirtieth reunion in 1908. 

H. B. Hubbell, who lost his wife in 
September, 1906, has been again afflicted by 
the death of his younger daughter, Celia, 
ou December 31, 1906. She was a _ bright 
girl, not quite ten years old. Hubbell has 
one daughter remaining. 

F. W. Gove is now connected with the 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Ill. 

A. F. Andrews’ new office address is 41 
West 24th Street. His residence is still 256 
West 57th Street, New York City. 

The Rhode Island Dartmouth Club was 
organized in Providence, March 14, 1907, 
with an attendance of thirty-five men at the 
first meeting. It is expected to enroll 
nearly one handred members. W. H. Small 
was elected president. 

Last June he was paid the complimeuit of 
having his salary raised from $4000 to $5000 
by uvanimous vote of the school board. 

J. C. Enright died suddenly in New York 
City on the night of February 1 under cir- 
cumstances which are suspicious. He was 
found dead in his hotel room with the gas 
turned on. At first it was called suicide, 
but a fuller investigation points to foul 
play. The room door was unlocked and the 
watch, money, and two mileage books 
which he was knownto have, were all 
missing. 1 

Enright had lived in Windsor, Vermont, 
ever since his graduation and had prospered. 
He had a lucrative law practice, insurance 
and real estate business, had been promi- 
nent in town affairs, had represented his 
district in the assembly and the senate, and 
at the time of hisdeath was intensely inter- 
ested in the Ascutney Green Granite Co. 
He leaves a wife, and daughter whois a 
graduate of U. V. M. and at present a 
teacher in Windsor. 

Enright is the second to pass on of those 
who assembled at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. 
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A. W,. Edson has prepared, and the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association has pub- 


lished a bulletin on ‘‘Professional Reading 
for Teachers.’ 

Some time ago a letter from Stickney 
gave the following: ‘‘Vittum ’78, has 
been called to the presidency of Fargo Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. D., and it is expected he 
will accept and commence his work about 
January 1, 1907. Two Dartmouth men are 
ou the board, Perley and Stickney of ’78. 
Rey. E. M. Vittum has been pastor of the 
Congregational church at Grinnell, Iowa, for 
fifteen years, during which time more than 
1100 members have been received into the 
church. It is the largest Congregational 
church in Iowa.”’ 

Vittum accepted and entered upon his 
new work ea:ly in the year. We shall 
receive an account of his new duties later. 

The following letter from Vittum, 
written on March 26, 1907, will be of inter- 
est to his classmates: 

My Dear Parson :— 

Glad to hear from you again. I have 
made a long jump; but I presume Eastern- 
ers say it is all West, and there can’t be 
much difference. There is, however, a 
great difference, for Iowa is far on in civil- 
ization, and has not yet received such a 
mass of oriental immigration as is submerg- 
ing the Atlantic coast. We have got our 
foreign problem; but the foreign problem 
has got you. 

Well, North Dakota isa great country, 
not as cold as it has been painted—if I may 
use an [Irish bull. We hadseveral weeks of 
severe weather, but it has been mild ever 
since the first week in February. The rail- 
roads have been blocked, in the sense that 
they have not moved one fourth the freight 
offered. But that condition began before 
the first flake of snow fell. Railroad busi- 
ness is poorly managed in this country and 
seems to be worse the further west one goes. 
There is so much more money to be made 
by manipulating stocks and bonds, that rail- 
road magnates are tempted to neglect the 
ordinary business of carrying freight and 
passengers. 

Our college is small, but we have a large 
field all our own. There are state institu- 


tions, as in all the western states, but we 
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are the only independent college, entirely 
separate from the state schools. We have 
only nine in our graduating class, and in 
many ways it isthe day of smull things. 
But we are trying to get ourselves and our 
work before the attention of the young 
people and induce more of them to strike 
out for a liberal education. 

We have about $300,000 worth of prop- 
erty, which was considered quite astart for 
a college, fifty years ago, but everything is 
done on such a large scale nowadays that it 
takes millions to make any show in the 
world. But we have a solid little plant, it 
is sure to grow, how rapidly, no one can 
tell. 

Stickney is secretary of our board of 
trustees, and to him the college owes a 
large debt. Inits infancy he pumped in 
oxygen when most people thought the child 
would die. In fact Stickney has made 
good. He has been a useful man in this 
region. Nothing is too hard for him, and 
he has a grip like a bulldog. He never 
gives up. Other people say, ‘‘ While 
there’s life there’s hope;’’ but Stickney 


goes far beyond that; he believes in the 
resurrection. Perhaps you know that 
North Dakota was settled too soon. 


Twenty-five years ago people rushed far out 
on the prairie without knowing what they 
were going to do or how they were going to 
live. They were pickets who waited fifteen 
years for the army tocome up. Stickney 
has ministered to many a discouraged little 


community and taught them nil des- 
perandum, 
Perley is another of our trustees, and 


another who has done much for the college. 
Time sets easily on Perley. His hair is 
somewhat gray, but is thick and curly as 
ever and he sings even better than iu Col- 
lege days. He is a little stout—enough to 
look well-fed and comfortable; in fact, he 
is getting the best thereis in life. He lives 
over on the Minnesota side of the river, but 
it isa short walk from his oflice to mine. 
He has a good business and is said to be 
worth a hundred thousand. That was con- 
sidered a small fortune when we were 
young and I dare say he will not suffer in 
his old age. Best of all, he has always 
been interested in what is good for his com- 
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munity and his state, and is a recognized 
leader in the better life of this region. 
When he was a member of the state legisla- 
ture he was a valuable friend of the normal 
schools and was helpful to education in 
many ways. 

Judge Templeton is only sixty miles 
away,but I have not yet met him.  Every- 
body speaks highly of him and his work. 
He has served several terms as district 
judge, being elected in spite of the fact that 
he was ademocrat. He failed as a candi- 
date for the supreme bench because of his 
wrong politics. Now we have a democratic 
governor, owing to a split among the repub- 
licans, and this governor has just appointed 
Temp to serve out the unexpired term of a 
district judge, and all ivterested in the 
courts of the district are glad to get him 
back again. Each of the three has been an 
honor to the College and the class, and so 
us you see, I have only good news from ’78, 
so far as I meet its children. 

I shall try to make these three men 
believe that it is their several duties to 
attend the thirtieth anniversary—neither of 
them has been present at the others. Stick 
will have a son graduate at Dartmouth next 
year so he will be called by a double infiu- 
ence. We must begin to work up that 
matter pretty soon. I have been plauning 
for it ever since 1908. Remember me to 
any of the boys whom you may meet. I 
tried to find some of them in Boston last 
summer, but they had all -‘‘gone to 
grass,’’ 

Yours truly, 
Epmunp M, Virtum 


CLaAss OF 1881 
Secretary, Rev. Myron W. Adams, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Georgia 


In March the class report was published, 
including a directory of members of the 
class, aud accounts of the work of some of 
them. Two pictures, taken at the last 
reunion in 1906, add to the interest of the 
pamphlet,—one is of the members of the 
class und the other of their wives and chil- 
dren who were_there present. 
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Cass OF 1883 


Secretary, S. W. Robertson, Rochester, 
N. H. 
Rush Chellis represents the town of 


Claremont in the present New Hampshire 
legislature. He seems to be taking a con- 
spicuous part in legislation, being arrayed 
with the ‘‘Churchill Republicans’’ against 
free passes and other legislation disapproved 
by that class of legislators. 

83 is represented on alumni associations 
officers by J. F. Moore, president of the 
Northwestern Association; D. E. Bradley, 
president of Connecticut Association, and 
Tenney, treasurer, aud Blake on executive 
committee of the Boston Association. 

The secretary expects in the near future 
to begin work on his next report with a 
view to preparations for a big reunion of 
the class for the twenty-fifth anniversary in 
1908. 


CLAss OF 1884 


Dr. J. P. Houston has been elected pres- 
ident of The Children’s Memorial Hospita 
of Chicago. This institution is being bail? 
up not only for the large needs of the pres- 
ant but for the great work of the future. 


CLASS OF 1885 
Secretary, Prof. H. D. Foster, Hanover, 
N. H. 

The fifth report was recently published, 
being a “Record of twenty-one years, 1885- 
1906, with the names, addresses and occu- 
pations of the Class for 1906.’’ It consists 
largely of letters from the members of the 
class, giving each one’s account of 
himself. 

CuLass OF 1886 
William M. Hatch, Esq., 221 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Secretary, 


One of the pleasantest reunions of the 
class was held at the Hotel Thorndike in 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, March 13, 
thirteen members being present, ten accom- 
panied by their wives, twenty-three in all. 
Those attending were: Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Bittinger and Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Bittinger 
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of Plymouth; Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Chaffin, 
West Dennis: Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Hatch, 
Lexington; Mr. G. K. Howard, Bartlett, N. 
H.; Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Newton, Roxbury; 
Mr. aud Mrs. G. W. Ransom, Dorchester: 
Doctor and Mrs. A. P, Richmond, Dover, 
N. H.; Mr. and Mrs, Walter Sampson, Mid- 
dleboro; Mr. and Mrs, L. P. Snow, Roch- 
ester, N. H.; Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Stetson, 
Middleboro, Mr. J. G. Thompson, Fitch- 
burg, and Doctor G, E. Whitehill, Everett. 
The banquet was in charge of Doctor Eliza 
Ransom. 

Plans are already in hand for an excur- 
sion to Plymouth about June 8, formal 
notice of which will be sent out in due 
time. It will be a “family affair.’’ 


CLass OF 1888 


. Secretary, William Byron Forbush, 706 Sec- 


ond Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Reverend John Lew Clark is pastor of the 
Baptist church at Fairfield, Me. 


Charles L. Cobb is in the employ of the 
Railroad Insurance Syndicate, 45 William 
St., N. Y. City. 

H. 8. Denny is in real estate business in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


E. J. Bodwell is superintendent of city 
schools, Norfolk, Nebraska. 


George F. Chandler is town olerk and 
treasurer of Stratford, Vt. 


Charles L. Sawyer is manager of the Real 
Estate Board of Minneapolis, and a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota legislature. 


L, C. White is general manager of the 
Amsden Lime Co., Amsden, Vt. 


The thirteenth report of the class was 
published in January. 


CLAss OF 1889 


Secretary, James C. Flagg, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Hon. John Barrett has recently been 
appointed director of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, at Washington. The third 
Pan-American Conference at. Rio Janeiro 
passed a sweeping resolution for the reor- 
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ganization of this bureau and one of the 
first steps was the appointment of a director, 
and the choice fell unanimously on Mr. 
Barrett. On the day that he took his place 
as director he received notice that the 
National University of the Republic of Col- 
umbia had conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws and Science in recognition 
of his services for the betterment of rela- 
tions between North and South America. 
It is the first time that that university has 
ever conferred such an honor upon a citizen 
of the United States. 


John A. Perkins, principal of the 
Danbury Normal School, was _ elected 
president of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association at its annual 


convention held in New Haven. 


CLASS OF 1892 


Willis Barker Moore died in Teney Ho:- 
pital in the Borough of Brooklyn on Friday, 
January 25. At the time of his death he 
was in the employ of the Otis Elevator 
Company in New York, after having been 
for several years a teacher. 


CuLass OF 1895 
Frank P. 
Colerado 


Secretary, Dodge, Boulder, 


A son, Benjamin Reynolds, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton T. Scales, on March 24, 
in Philadelphia. 


CLass OF 1896 


Secretary, Carl H. Richardson, Esq., 27 
School St., Boston, Mass, 


At a meeting of the Chicago Historical 
Society, on March 28, Isaac J. Cox 
of the University of Cincinnati, 
deilvered an address on ‘‘The Diplomacy 
and Intrigue of the Old Northwest.’’ 
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Another important contribution to 
Arthurian study has appeared in ‘‘The 
Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, 


especially those of Great Britain and 
France,’’ by Robert Huntington Fletcher, 
which constitutes Vol. X. of the Harvard 
“Studies and Notes in Philology and Liter- 
ature’’ (Ginn and Co.). The author traces 
accurately and with a completeness never 
attempted before the Arthurian tradition as 
it developed in the chronicles from Gildas to 
the end of the sixteenth century. It is not 
his fault if his researches have not brought 
to light any considerable new material. 
Perhaps the most interesting find of this 
nature noted in the work isthe account of 
Arthur’s end in the ‘‘Chronicle of the 
Monastery of Hales’’ which the author had 
already called attention to in Vol. XVIII. 
of the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. Mr. Fletcher has earned the 
gratitude of all Arthurian students by the 
thoroughuess of his investigations in this 
voluminous and irksome material. 


CLAss OF 1897 


Secretary, 


John M. Boyd, Esq., 
University, Boston, Mass. 


Boston 


A Reunion Calendar (extending from 
January through June, 1907,) has appeared, 
as a constant reminder to every man in the 
class to be on hand for the tenth reunion. 


CLass OF 1898 


Secretary, Herbert W. Blake, Esq., Island 
Pond, Vt. 


Doctor Fletcher Harper Swift is the 
author of ‘‘The Most Beautiful Thing in the 
World,’’ (E. P. Dutton and Compa- 
ny) which is listed in the Bookman 
(June, 1906) as among the six best selling 
books of the month, ‘‘To one who desires 


a story that at once charms, inspires, and 
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appeals tothe sense of value, leaving no 
uucertain impress on the mind, this 
litle book is a delight.’’ 


CLASS OF 
Henry N. The New 
Weston, Madison Ave. and 49th St., New 

York City 
Doctor Robert Hartley Brooks was married 


on April 238, to Miss Emily Olcott of Muncie, 


Indiana. They are to live in Claremont, 
N. H. 


1900 


Secretary, Teague, 


CLAss OF 1902 

W. C. Hill, 16 

Ashmont Mass. 

William Carroll Hill has accepted a posi- 

tion with the Associated Press and is con- 
nected with the Boston office. 


Secretary 


Lonsdale St., 





———_ 
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CLass OF 1903 


F. Mahoney, 
Andover, Mars. 


Secretary, Jeremiah North 


The engagement is announced of Harold 
M, Hess to Miss Grace Kellogg of Peoria, 
Ill. The wedding will not take place before 
fall, 

Victor M. Place is physical director. at 
the University of Washington, and was also 
coach of the football team. 


Cuass oF 1861. D. M.S. 
Doctor T E. Buck, of No. 2610 
South Jefferson Avenue, New York 


City, died recently, 
one years. 


at the age of seventy- 
Death was caused by dropsy. 
Doctor Buck had been twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Miss Bessie 
M. Schneider. His second wife, whom he 
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married in November, 1905, was Miss Lulu 
Tillewein. He is survived by her, Mrs. 
Lilly Buck, a daughter-in-law, and two 


grandchildren. 

Doctor Buck was a sergeant ina Con- 
necticut regiment inthe Civil War. He 
had a wide practice on the South Side, and 
was well known. 


Cass oF 1894. D. M. 8. 


Doctor George T, Church of Brooklyn 
died suddenly of heart disease on March 10, 
at the age of forty-nine years. He was a 
native of Waterville, N. Y., his father be- 
ing the well-known Justice Chailes Church. 
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He was graduated from Hamilton College 
in the class of 1880 and after some years 
spent in various teaching positions, studied 
medicine at the Albany Medical College and 
at Dartmouth. He practised for a time in 
Saratoga Springs, but some years ago 
removed to Brooklyn. He was one of the 
examiners of the Civil Service Board. 


Cass oF 1895. D. M. S. 

At the recent banquet of the Wesleyan 
Alumni Club of New York City, held at the 
graduates’ club. Doctor H. S. Baketel was 
one of the post-prandial speakers, as the 
representative of his l/ma Mater. 
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